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NOTE. 

The  publication  of  the  article  "  Camp  Lou,"  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  May,  1881,  has  called  forth 
such  a  flood  of  inquiries  that  the  author  finds  it  quite 
beyond  his  powers  to  make  individual  reply  to  each. 
Precisely  those  minor  details  which  could  not  well 
be  embodied  in  a  magazine  paper  have  been  most 
sought  after  by  correspondents.  This  little  volume, 
it  is  believed,  contains  the  information  desired.  And 
it  is  given  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
accepted  as  a  general  response  to  the  numerous  let- 
ters which  the  writer  has  received  on  the  subject  of 
the  "Wilderness  Cure. 
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THE  WILDERNESS  CURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    YOUNG   MAn's    CASE. 


Late  in  the  autumn  of  IS 77,  a  young  man  at  work 
in  a  newspaper  office  in  New  York  City  found  him- 
self the  possessor  of  an  inconsequential  cough.  It 
came  to  him  unsolicited,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover, without  sufficient — certainly  without  specific 
cause.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  enjoyed  fairly  good 
liealth.  He  had  stood  the  strain  of  a  reporter's  life 
and  boarding-house  fare,  and  while  pretty  steadily 
disregarding  the  precepts  of  the  doctors,  he  was 
never  obliged  to  call  upon  them  for  prescriptions. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  found  more  congenial  employ- 
ment in  the  office  of  a  weekly  journal — not  imtil  he 
had  sown  his  few  wild  oats,  married,  and  settled  down 
to  the  cultivation  of  tame  oats,  that  the  medical  men 
got  their  grip  upon  him. 

The  inconsequential  cough  was  scarcely  noticed  at 
first.  It  caused  its  owner  neither  inconvenience  nor 
1* 
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nnxiotv.  In  the  oojit^cioiisncss  of  never  liavlng  in- 
lu-riti'il  aiivtliiiii:.  tl)erc  was  tlio  comfortinj^  convic- 
lii)ii  that  ]ic  foiilil  not  liavc  inlicrited  consumptive 
tondi'iicics.  From  no  luaiidi  or  root  or  twii^  of  his 
gonealoiric  tree  was  it  possible  to  draw  the  wasting 
sap  of  phthisis.  Still  the  cougli,  coming  thus  with 
no  claim  to  kinship,  stuck  closer  than  a  brother.  At 
llie  cud  of  a  month  or  so,  a  phvsician  prescribed 
some  sim]>le  nMuodics.  Thev  were  taken  M-ith  no 
apparent  effect.  Another  month  went  by.  The 
cough  had  grown  a  triile  tiresome,  but  was  still  re- 
garded as  a  small  matter  by  its  involuntary  owner. 
It  contimied  to  be  the  oidy  perceptible  symptom  of 
anything  wrong.  The  young  man  lost  neither  flesh 
nor  strength — at  least,  not  to  an  aj^preciable  degree. 
]!(■  wrnt  to  the  olhce,  ]ierformcil  his  usual  duties 
without  special  effort,  and  was  al)le  to  eat  and  sleep 
rcL'ulai-lv.     Ihit  he  kept  on  couii-hin<r. 

])y  the  time  the  third  month  had  been  rounded 
the  coiigherhad  consulted  other  physicians,  had  taken 
three  or  four  l)Ottles  of  cod-liver  oil,  a  gallon  or  two 
of  rve  Avhiskev  M-ith  rock  candv,  and  an  amazinfj 
anifnuit  of  ^Oin\  advico.  The  doctors  found  notlnno' 
very  serious,  they  saiil,  in  the  case.  Perha}>s  a  ]u-e- 
(lispositioii  to  pulmonary  weakness — that  was  all. 
Exposure  to  the  weather  should  be  avoided,  and  pos- 
sibly thi^  climate  of  Florida  or  Xassau  might  prove 
of  brnt^Ht.  r>iit  there  was  no  immediate  necessity 
for  h-aviug  the  city,  and  nourishing  food,  rest,  and 
regularity  of  life  would  be  pretty  sure  to  overcome 
the  trouble.     So,  ^till  cou<j;hinir,  vet  still  free  from 
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anxiety  regarding  liimself,  the  young  man  continued 
at  his  desk. 

In  March,  ISTS,  some  unpleasant  accompaniments 
to  the  cough  began  to  show  themselves.  Work  be- 
came more  exhausting,  and  a  walk  of  a  mile  produced 
a  strong  desire  for  rest.  The  young  man  gave  up 
the  habit  of  mounting  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 
Tenderloin  steak  lost  its  old-time  flavor,  and  indeed 
all  eating  became  somewhat  of  a  task.  The  pulse 
often  rose  to  the  nineties,  and  at  times  a  slight  fever 
manifested  itself.  Xight-sweats  were  also  developed, 
although  in  a  mild  form.  All  this  time  cod-liver 
oil,  whiskey,  and  a  diet  of  special  nutritive  qualities 
were  continued  perseveringly.  And  so  M-as  the 
cough. 

On  the  first  of  April  came  the  sharp  warning  which 
less  alarming  symptoms  had  failed  to  convey.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  after  an  especially  laborious 
siege  of  it  in  the  office,  the  cougher  was  attacked 
with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  just  as  he  stepped 
from  the  Fulton  ferry-house.  He  raised,  perhaps, 
half  a  teacup  of  blood.  He  had  an  idea,  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  a  quart.  This  hemorrhage  brought 
relief  so  far  as  the  cough  was  concerned,  but  it 
brought  also  a  tardv  realization  of  the  dano-er  that 
threatened.  The  flow  of  blood  was  stopped  by  the 
use  of  common  table-salt,  and  although  the  first  at- 
tack was  followed  bv  a  number  of  others,  more  or 
less  severe,  no  other  remedy  was  used.  A  day  or 
two  later,  the  young  man  locked  his  office  desk  and 
set  forth  in  search  of  that  unpurchasable  luxury — 
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lir.'iltli.  IIo  went,  lir.-t  t<>  lii.s  father's  lioinc  in  tlie 
coiitial  ]i:irt  uf  >«'cu'  Yoi-k  State.  Tiicre  he  re- 
uiainc<l  alxMit  two  iii<»iitlis,  and  tlien,  in  conformity 
■\viili  tlic  ail\  iec  of  liis  pliysician,  Dr.  AVilliain  II. 
"NVatson,  tlic  jM'escnt  Surjzcvjn-Gcncral  of  Xew  York 
State,  he  join-neyed  to  tlie  AVhitc  ]\Ionntains,  Xew 
J  Iaiiii)shire.  The  period  between  his  departure  from 
JS'ew  York  and  tliis  nioniitain  trip  was  marked  by 
8ome  notewt>rtliy  peculiarities  of  liis  ease.  At  first, 
after  his  arrival  at  his  father's  house,  lie  lost  ground 
at  a  discouraiiini]!:  rate.  It  was  fully  two  weeks  be- 
fore  the  hemorrhages  were  completely  stopped. 
[Meantime,  his  strength  failed  rapidly,  the  cough  be- 
came extremely  vicious,  and  the  nights  were  made  mis- 
erable thi'ough  copious  sweats,  burning  fever,  and  ina- 
bility to  sleep.  In  good  time,  however,  matters  began 
to  mend.  Under  the  treatment  of  his  physician  the 
patient  regained  his  appetite,  found  the  cough  grow- 
ing by  degrees  less  troublesome,  was  able  to  sleep 
restfiillv  at  niirht,  and  was  entirelv  relieved  fi'om  that 
Bcnsc  of  nervous  prostration  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  cases  of  hemorrhage. 

So  rapid  Avas  his  gain,  that  in  June  the  young  man 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  should  speedily  be  rid 
of  the  cough  which  now  again  was  the  only  reminder 
of  disease.  On  his  way  to  the  mountains  he  spent 
a  few  days  in  I'oston,  and  there  sulnnitted  himself 
to  a  tliorough  examination  at  the  haiuls  of  Dr.  G. 
Hermann  Merkel.  The  result  of  this  examiimtion 
8how(Ml  that  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  was 
slightly  C'>nsulidated,  wliile   the   upper   part    of    the 
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right  lung  gave  some  faint  indication  of  catarrhal 
difficulty.  Neither  lung  was  in  anything  hke  a 
seriously  diseased  condition.  Indeed,  a  less  practised 
ear  than  the  doctor's  might  have  failed  to  detect  any- 
thing Avrong  in  the  delicate  tissues.  Journeying  on 
to  JSTorth  Conway,  the  health-seeker  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer,  where,  from  his  window, 
he  could  see  the  giant  front  of  Mount  Washington. 
In  the  dry,  bracing  atmosphere  of  that  region,  where 
the  sandy  soil  sucks  up  the  moisture,  and  no  foul 
odors  pollute  the  air,  he  gained  steadily.  It  was  not 
easy,  either  for  himself  or  others,  to  i-egard  him  as 
an  invalid  in  those  days.  He  led  no  life  of  piazza 
indolence.  He  turned  off  his  allotted  portion  of 
work  every  day,  and  WTote  with  unusual  ease  and 
freedom.  A  three-mile  jaunt  did  not  tire  him.  Re- 
freshing  nights  of  sleep,  and  a  regular  appetite 
brought  increased  strength  and  added  materially  to 
his  weight.  And  yet,  through  this  cheering  period, 
never,  for  a  day,  did  the  cough  loosen  its  hold.  At 
times,  to  be  sure,  it  grew  mild,  and  gave  its  victim 
long  hours  of  respite  ;  but  all  the  same  it  was  there. 
There  to  irritate,  to  watch  its  chance,  and  in  the  end 
to  break  forth  again  with  renewed  viciousness.  In 
September  the  young  man  believed  himself  so  far  re- 
stored to  health  as  to  justify  his  return  to  Kew  York. 
He  turned  the  scales  then  at  158  pounds,  a  gain  of 
twenty  pounds  over  his  w^eight  in  April.  He  felt  in 
all  respects  as  well,  physically  and  mentally,  as  ever. 
His  capacity  for  work  and  beefsteak,  was  at  its  max- 
imum.   The  physicians  interposed  no  objections  to  his 
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r(>tnni  to  ofTico  woi-k.  S<j  ]ie  made  liis  way  Lack  to 
New  ^  ork  in  \]\v.  clieciiny;  l)elief  that  he  had  done 
witli  cod-liviT  oil,  (juiiiiiie,  and  doctors'  prescriptions. 
J'.iit  ho  fonk  with  liiiu  tlic  coiiirli. 

In  the  next  tlireo  niontlis  lie  attended  rcirnlarlv  to 
his  <hities,  and  di<l  liis  host  to  sliut  ont  tlie  too  palpa- 
hk^  truth  tliat  lie  was  losing  ground  daily.  At  last, 
however,  the  sharp  warning  was  a  second  time 
snuiKhMl.  On  the  first  of  January,  1S79,  he  M-as 
taken  down  with  severe  hemorrhages.  For  the  two 
weeks  fulloMing  he  Avas  forced  to  keep  his  bed.  All 
the  had  symptoms  came  back — nervous  prostration, 
weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  debilitating  sweats. 
It  was  witli  the  dawn  of  the  new  year  that  Dr.  Ed- 
ward \\'.  A'ietor,  of  P.rooklyn,  took  charge  of  the 
case.  Jle  gavi;  tlio  patient  large  hope  of  recovery, 
and  devoted  himself  faithfully  to  the  work  of  bat- 
tling the  insidious  enemy.  It  will  ever  remain  the 
conviction  of  the  patient  that  M-ithout  Dr.  Victor's 
skilful  treatment  and  the  untiring  cai-e  of  a  devoted 
wife,  his  life  would  have  ended  at  that  time.  As  it 
M-as,  h(.pi'\s  thermometer  rose  and  fell  alternately  for 
many  days.  Februarv  found  the  vounir  man  seem- 
nigjy  on  the  slraiu'lit  road  to  recovery.  And,  indeed, 
I'll- a  jHTK.d  uf  two  months  or  more,  he  was  well 
eiK.ugh  to  M-ork  daily,  although  not  going  to  the  office 
—well  enough  1o  enjoy  his'meals,  to  find  comfort  in 
bo..ks' companionship,  and,  in  fair  weather,  in  leisure- 
ly strolls alx.nt  tt.wn.  Jhit  through  some  slight  over- 
exertion, added,  perhaps,  to  indiscreet  exposure,  this 
cheering  condition  of  tilings  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
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end.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  March  a  congestive 
chill  was  followed  by  something  unpleasantly  like 
pneumonia.  Then  for  a  month  the  patient  ran  down 
at  an  alarming  rate.  His  physician  saw  the  old  foe 
gaining  inch  by  inch,  and  foot  by  foot,  until  he  felt 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  change  of  ground.  The 
first  thing  was  to  get  away  from  ]^ew  York ;  the 
second  was  to  get  into  the  Adirondack  wilderness. 
So  weak,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  make  the  jour- 
ney, the  patient  set  out  once  more  in  the  search  for 
health — this  time  with  very  small  hopes  of  finding 
what  he  sought.  lie  spent  a  month  at  his  father's 
home,  hoping  thereby  to  pick  up  a  little  strength  for 
what,  in  his  condition,  seemed  a  laborious  undertak- 
ing. Listead,  however,  of  gaining,  he  grew  steadily 
weaker.  Dr.  Watson,  who  renewed  his  interest  in 
the  case,  joined  heartily  in  the  project  of  visiting  the 
Adirondacks.  He  very  plainly  told  the  friends  of 
the  young  man  tliat  this  was  the  one  chance  left — 
that  if  it  failed  the  lonsj  fidit  would  be  over.  En- 
thusiastic  as  the  doctor  was  over  the  Adirondack  trip, 
he  could  not  conscientiously  hold  out  much  hope  in 
the  present  case.  He  made  the  fact  emphatic,  how- 
ever, that  the  patient  would  die,  and  die  speedily,  if 
he  remained  where  he  was.  Should  he  live  to  reach 
the  St.  Regis  country,  there  was  a  chance — shadowy, 
no  doubt,  but  still  a  chance— of  recovery.  Had  the 
question  been  left  for  the  young  man  himself  to  de- 
cide, the  experiment  would  probably  have  remained 
untried.  For  it  is  to  be  confessed,  that  at  this  time 
(the  early  part  of  June,  1870),  he  had  loosened  his 
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lioM  vn  licpc  ami  prepared  hiiuself,  with  what  of 
pliil'»><)pliic  ealiiiiiess  lie  euukl  muster,  for  the  coming 
of  the  eii.l.  'J'hrouirh  maiiv  weary  mouths  he  had 
held  steadfast  to  tlie  helief  that  he  should  find  ulti- 
mate relief  fiom  his  ailment;  hut  now  that  helief 
pave  plaee  to  one  equally  deep-seated,  that  death 
would  claim  its  own.  Cheering  words  from  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  even  the  hlessed  false- 
liouds  which  it  is  the  physician's  duty  as  well  as  privi- 
lege sometimes  to  utter,  neither  comforted  nor  de- 
ceived him.  He  needed  no  physician  to  tell  him  that 
he  was  sinking  rapidly.  And  surely,  with  days  made 
weary  hy  the  racking  cough,  with  no  appetite  for 
fooil,  with  alternate  fits  of  hurniuir  fever  and  chillino- 
cold,  with  utter  prostration  of  the  nerve-force,  with 
jiights  devoid  of  rest,  the  body  drenched  in  perspira- 
tion, and  the  conirh  still  racking  the  tired  lunssJ^- 
witli  all  these  things,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
hope  went  out,  and  the  fight  seemed  altogether  an 
uneven  and  vain  contest. 

JStill  the  wiser  opinion  of  others  prevailed,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  June  the  patient  started  for  the  wilder- 
ness, riattsburg  was  reached  that  evening,  and  the 
night  spent  at  a  hotel.  At  an  early  hour  the  next 
niurning  the  iourncv  M-as  resumed — twentv  miles  of 
it  over  a  backwoods  railway,  and  forty  hy  stage  over 
a  backwoods  highway.  Only  by  means  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  freely  taken,  could  the  patient  have  made 
this  tri]>.  As  it  was,  when  he  stepped  from  the  stage 
at  "  I'aul"  Smith's,  his  wasted  hody  and  bloodless  face 
alTorded  reason  enough  for  the  sturdy  guides  to  shako 
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tlieir  heads  ominously  over  this  doiihtf  ul  specimen  of 
a  "sportsman." 

That  was  the  seventh  of  June.  This  is  the  middle 
of  Decemher.  And  the  young  man  ?  Well,  he  lays 
down  his  pen  to-day  to  go  out  for  a  seven-miles  ride 
over  the  glistening  snow.  The  thermometer  is  close 
to  zero.  The  air  is  crisp  and  cold.  It  might  freeze 
your  dainty  city  ears,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  hardy 
backwoodsman.     Kothing  to  the  young  man. 


CIIAPTEK  n. 

THE    WILDERNESS    AXD    THE   EXPERmEXT. 

DiSTASTKiLL  as  it  is  to  parade  one's  bodily  infirmi- 
ties before  the  world,  such  a  course  seems  to  be  the 
omIv  one  to  follow  in  a  narrative  like  this.  Indeed, 
mv  little  vulinue  would  surely  fail  t»f  its  purpose  if 
it  did  not  luive  a  personal  story  to  tell.  If  this  story 
should  seem  largely  egotistical  that  is  to  be  counted 
the  misfortune,  not  the  vanity  <»f  the  teller. 

The  description  of  my  own  case  given  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding chai)ter,  however  untcchnical,  is  at  least  un- 
exaggerated.  As  it  stand>,  it  aj^plies  specitically  to 
one  victim ;  but  with  little  alteration,  no  doubt,  it 
Would  cover  thousands  of  other  cases.  It  has  not 
been  my  object  to  make  my  condition  worse  than  it 
wa>,  nor  shall  it  be  my  aim  to  color  too  rosily  the 
curative  virtues  of  the  wilderness.  The  vounii"  man 
who.  in  June,  found  it  no  easy  task  to  walk  the  length 
of  the  hotel  |tia7,za.  in  December  could  turn  off  a 
mile  over  snow-covered  roads  without  exhausting  his 
strength.  Ihit  he  is  still  far  from  rolnist  liealth.  The 
experiment  has  ])rovcd  successful  beyond  the  most 
lio]M>rul  anticioation,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  an  experiment  still  under  trial.     The  man 
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who  lias  been  afflicted  with  disease  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  given  np  by  the  doctors,  and  who,  af- 
ter using  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Lnmbo's  Liniment  is, 
forthwith,  able  to  lift  a  seven-octave  piano,  is  not  the 
writer  of  this  book.  Probably  all  of  us  who  are 
doomed  to  long  familiarity  with  pills  and  powders, 
have,  in  one  shape  or  another,  been  informed  of  the 
merits  of  innumerable  Dr.  Lumbos,  each  with  his 
infallible  liniment.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
personally  I  have  never  found  that  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  flesh,  nor  a  drop  of  his  liniment  in 
the  bottle.  I  did  not  find  them  when  I  came  up  here 
into  the  woods.  Yet  I  heard  of  them — of  a  dozen 
of  them — before  I  had  got  fairly  settled  in  my  room. 

"D'yer  M'ant  to  know  what  '11  cure  that  there 
cough  of  your'n  ?  "  inquired  a  solicitous  backwoods- 
man, before  I  had  been  three  hours  in  the  wilderness. 

"Yes,  it  would  afford  me  infinite  satisfaction  to 
learn  what  would  cure  that  cough." 

"Cherry-bark  and  balsam,"  was  the  impressive 
answer.  "  Nothin'  like  it  in  the  world  !  AV^hy,  land 
o'  the  livin'  there  was  a  young  feller  come  up  here 
three  years  ago — " 

But  I  spare  you  the  proof  of  cherry-bark  and  bal- 
sam's magic  properties,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
that  "  young  feller."  His  case  is  painfully  familiar. 
Sometimes  it  is  cherrv-bark  and  balsam,  sometimes 
it  is  buttermilk,  sometimes  it  is  dandelion  tea — but 
whatever  the  remedv,  the  result  is  invariablv  the 
same.  If  any  of  my  consumptive  readers  are  enm- 
lous  of  the  fame  of  Dr.  Lumbo's  patients,  they  will 
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not  come  to  the  A«liroiRlack.s.  I  am  persuaded,  liow- 
cver,  that  there  are  in  this  country  to-day  ten  tliou- 
saud  j)er.sons  wliu,  lighting  the  weary  fight  for  liealth, 
would  jiiid  cau.-e  enough  for  tluinksgiving  if  tliey 
could  jvenetrate  this  vast  wilderness  and  breatlie  in 
the  life-giving  air  day  and  night  the  year  round.  K 
it  l)roUirht  them  that  measure  of  strength  which  it  has 
brought  tlie  writer,  surely  tliey,  like  him,  would  deem 
it  a  dutv  to  write  a  recommendation  of  the  medicine 
as  sincere,  if  not  as  remarkablej  as  any  ever  given  to 
Doctor  Lmnbo's  Liniment. 

The  two  weeks  and  more  which  we  spent  at "  Paul  " 
Smith's  before  getting  into  camp  were  wretclied  in 
the  extreme.  ]S'othing  could  have  been  worse  than 
the  weather.  It  rained  almost  incessantly  the  greater 
j.art  of  the  time,  and  when  not  raining,  it  might 
wiih  perfect  consistency  have  snowed.  The  ther- 
mometer, on  two  or  three  occasions,  sank  below  forty, 
and  throughout  it  showed  no  more  disposition  to 
rise  than  the  iruides  did  when  once  seated  about  the 
office  fire.  Even  the  few  enthusiastic  anglers  who 
luid  come  in  for  the  June  fishing  needed  the  warm 
glow  of  ardent  zeal  to  keep  them  at  their  honored 
]iui->uit.  As  for  a  weak  and  shivering  invalid,  he 
could  oidv  move  listlesslv  about  his  room,  or  hu«i;  the 
fire  tenaciously  in  the  parlor.  If  anything,  I  found 
nivself  Worse  durintr  this  fortniirht  than  I  had  been 
at  any  time  before.  The  nights  especially  became 
periods  of  almost  continue)Us  suffering.  So  hard  and 
constant  was  the  ct)Ugh,  that  sleep,  except  the  restless 
and  troubled  dozing  produced  by  opiates,  was  out  of 
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the  question.  The  expectoration  was  copious,  gen- 
erally of  a  greenish  tint,  and  so  solid  that  it  sank 
like  a  stone  in  water.  Then  the  drenching  sweats, 
alternated  with  burning  fever  and  occasional  chills, 
made  up  a  list  of  more  ills  than  any  flesh  should  at 
one  and  the  same  time  fall  heir  to.  AVe  found  kind 
friends  at  the  hotel,  and  the  sympathetic  interest 
manifested  in  my  case  by  "  Paul "  Smith  and  his  es- 
timable wife  surprised  me  more  then  than  it  does 
now,  when  I  have  come  to  know  them  better.  Dr. 
Trudeau,  whose  own  case  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
this  book,  freely  gave  his  professional  services  in  my 
behalf,  and  I  was  fortunate,  also,  in  coming  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Bronson,  of  Xew  Haven.  All 
that  medical  skill  and  constant  care  and  tender  nurs- 
ing could  do  was  done  for  me  at  that  critical  time. 
If  it  did  not  surprise  others,  it  did  me,  that  I  pulled 
through. 

It  had  been  a  part  of  the  wilderness  plan,  and  a 
very  important  part  in  our  preliminary  arrangements, 
to  go  into  camp  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable. 
For  myself,  I  had  a  very  confused  idea  of  what 
"  camping  out "  meant.  The  plan  w^as  vaguely  sug- 
gestive of  salt  pork,  rubber  blankets,  a  bed  of  hemlock 
boughs,  and  much  physical  discomfort,  which  is  per- 
^  ersely  declared  to  be  fun.  However,  the  camp  was 
indispensable  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  Adirondack  ex- 
periment, and  so  our  preparations  were  made  with  as 
much  haste  as  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  selecting  a  camping  ground  we 
were  peculiarly  fortunate.     The  spot  was  a  bluff  on 
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Osu(i<m1  Pond,  ri>iiiu  tliirty  feet  above  the  level  of 
tlie  water,  .iikI  stretching  like  a  peninsula  into  the 
ji.md.  I'inrs,  spruces,  and  the  aspen  poplar,  known  in 
the  vernacular  of  tlie  region  as  the  "popple,"  abound- 
ctl.  T]u>]>onil  itself  stretched  about  this  neck  of  land 
po  as  to  foi'in  a  Httle  bay,  toward  M-hich  the  land  ex- 
tended in  a  irentle  declivitv.  We  thus  had  a  breeze 
blowing  across  the  water  in  front  to  the  water  in  the 
back — averv  important  consideration  in  keeping  clear 
of  insect  pests.  The  spot  had  never  before  been  used 
for  camping  purposes,  and  that  also  was  to  be  counted 
in  its  favor.  For  custom  <rives  the  first  settler  a  sort 
of  rijrht  of  claim  on  Adirondack  jrround. 

Our  preliminarv  preparations  Avere  not  elaborate, 
and  were  loft  necessarily  for  the  most  part  to  the 
guides  employed  tol)nild  the  camp.  AVc  moved  into 
our  ju'imitive  (juarters  on  the  21st  of  June.  AVe 
found  awaiting  us  two  bark  buildings  and  a  caiivas 
tent,  l)uilt  in  a  line  along  the  bluff,  and  facing  the 
])icturcs(pio  little  lake  which  nestles  among  the  pine- 
covered  hills.  Osgood  is  the  first  of  the  ponds  lying 
north  c)f  the  Lower  St.  IJegis,  and  is  reached  by  a 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  carry.  To  get  to  our  camp, 
another  three-fourths  of  a  mile  had  to  be  travelled 
bv  boat ;  or  the  entire  distance  could  be  covered  bv 
land,  reckoned  at  about  a  mile  ami  a  half  to  the 
liotel.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Camp  Lou,  as  mc  after- 
ward callcil  it.  presented  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance on  that  first  Saturday  afternoon.  To  be  sure 
the  scene  about  us  Mas  lieautiful  in  the  extreme;  but 
scenery  was   something  which   could   not  inspire  us 
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mucli  just  then.  As  I  have  explained,  our  fortnight's 
sojourn  at  the  hotel  had  not  in  any  way  benefited 
me.  When  I  reached  the  camp,  the  walk  up  the 
gradual  slope  from  the  boat-landing  to  the  tent  was 
enough  to  exhaust  my  strength.  Despite  the  phy- 
sicians' assurances,  I  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
canvas  tent,  and  very  seriously  doubted  whether  it 
would  aiford  protection  against  the  rain  and  wind. 
Timely  advice  had  prevented  us  from  putting  our 
faith  in  hemlock  boughs,  and  we  had  a  comfortable 
bed,  with  mattress,  pillows,  and  the  other  appurten- 
ances of  civilized  sleeping.  But  we  slept  very  little 
that  first  night.  The  weather  was  warm  and  mugny, 
with  an  unmistakable  hint  of  rain  in  the  lowering 
sky.  After  an  imrelished  supper,  we  sat  down  dis- 
consolately in  the  bark  cabin  and  reflected  that  if 
this  was  the  invio-oratino^  manner  of  life  destined  to 
restore  health  and  strength,  it  was  at  least  a  question- 
able kind  of  invigoration.  The  one  tallow  candle 
burned  dimly,  and  was  finally  extinguished  altogether 
to  keep  away  the  midges — which,  if  you  want  to  be 
understood  here,  you  must  call  midgets.  Our  guides 
made  a  sorry  attempt  at  enlivening  the  occasion  by 
some  reminiscenses  of  their  backwoods  life.  Then, 
finally,  clinging  stubbornly  to  my  own  belief  about 
the  insecurity  of  the  tent,  and  finding  that  a  drizzling 
rain  had  already  set  in,  I  insisted  upon  having  the 
bed  made  up  in  the  cabin.  This  suited  the  midges 
exactly,  and  in  the  brief  intervals  of  the  night  when 
the  cough  did  not  keep  me  awake,  the  persistent  lit- 
tle insects  did. 
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"We  nrosp  oti  tlio  fullowiiiir  i)if»rning  to  find  the 
pky  a  mass  of  leaden  clouds,  ami  a  penetrating  ]-ain 
8till  fallini;.  "Willi  tiie  convciiieuccs  at  our  disposal 
wc  made  a  rouirli  an<l  readv  toilet  and  ate  with  doubt- 
fid  appetite  the  breakfast  which  the  guides  liad  pro- 
vided. Then  wraj)ping  ourselves  in  rubber  coats,  we 
sat  down  in  the  tent,  more  disconraffcd  and  more 
wretcheil  even  than  on  the  night  before.  It  was  a 
long,  dull,  miserable  day,  Ijrightened  only  for  an 
Ji(»ur  liy  a  visit  from  two  of  our  hotel  friends,  whose 
goodness  of  heart  prompted  them  to  brave  the  abom- 
inable weather  and  seek  us  out  to  make  sure  that  we 
still  lived.  That  night  we  took  to  the  tent,  our  for- 
mer experience  liaving  satisfied  me  that  the  bark 
cabin  was  not  a  ]daee  for  sleeping.  And  here  came 
the  first  coinincing  proof  of  the  benefit  I  Avas  to 
dei'ive  from  camp  life.  I  found  the  tent  as  condu- 
cive of  sleep  as  the  cabin  had  been  antagonistic  to 
its  enjoyment.  To  those  accustomed  all  their  lives 
to  the  stilling  atmosphere  of  the  ordinary  chamber, 
it  Would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  delicious  j)ui'ity  of  the  air  as  iidialed  under  can- 
^•as.  Always  as  fresh  as  if  out  of  doors,  the  tent 
still  shields  the  sleejK'r  fi'om  the  Avind,  and  makes  a 
draught,  that  everlasting  ]n-omoter  of  colds,  an  im- 
jiossiltility.  From  that  first  iiight  I  became  an  en- 
thii.~iast  oviM-  canvas  coverings.  Xor  wei'c  mv  forc- 
bodiiiirs  wit li  regard  to  the  leaking  of  the  tent  in  a 
single  in-tance  veritieil.  Throughout  all  the  four 
m-Miths  and  a  half  which  we  spent  in  camp,  not  once 
di<l  the  rain  penetrate  the  tent.     And  this  was  due  to 
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no  lack  of  test,  for  we  had  days  when  the  drenching 
storms  were  enough  to  put  the  best  shingled  house  to 
a  severe  trial.  Moreover,  our  tent  was  neither  new 
nor  exceptionally  secure.  It  was  purchased  at  second- 
liand  of  a  guide,  and  had  done  service  for  two  or 
three  j-ears.  The  "  fly  "  which  protected  it  was  made 
of  ordinary  cotton  cloth  and  afterward  immersed  in 
linseed-oil. 

For  the  first  four  weeks  of  camp  life  the  only  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  my  condition  was  in  the 
matter  of  sleep.  Although  still  troubled  at  intervals 
by  the  cough,  and  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
sweats,  still  as  a  whole  the  nights  brought  a  measure 
of  rest  which  I  had  not  known  for  many  weeks.  I 
had  hoped  to  find  a  keener  appetite  for  food  in  this 
out-door  life,  and  some  abatement  of  the  cough.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  expected  these  results,  but  the  faith 
of  others  was  so  great  that  it  gave  me  at  least  hope. 
But  no  such  cheering  symjDtoms  manifested  them- 
selves. The  cough — except,  as  I  have  ah-eady  ex- 
plained, duriug  the  night — remained  as  vicious  as 
before.  The  fever  became  more  constant,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  large  doses  of  quinine  recommended 
by  the  doctors.  Instead  of  gaining,  my  appetite  grew 
less  and  less,  until  most  of  the  nourishment  taken  was 
in  the  form  of  beef-tea,  milk,  and  raw  eggs.  Oc- 
casionally the  sputa  was  colored  with  blood,  and  I 
was  continually  apprehensive  of  hemorrhage.  With- 
out energy  enough  even  to  find  solace  in  ]-eading,  I 
passed  the  days  listlessly  in  a  chair,  Avith  no  other 
desire  than  to  be  let  alone. 
2 
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So  passed  tlic  llrst  montli.  Tlio  weather  was  vari- 
nl»le  and  verv  difTereiit  from  wliat  I  had  been  led  to 
expect.  The  Fourth  of  Jidy,  fur  example,  came  and 
went,  wliilo  we  slavered  over  a  roaring  lire.  Two 
weeks  later,  a  hot  wave  strnek  us,  which  sent  the 
niercurv  np  among  the  nineties,  even  in  the  coolest 
sjiot  of  our  pine-shaded  ground.  Along  with  these 
sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  came  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  lain  and  some  wind.  The  insects  did 
Avhat  they  could  to  bother  us,  and  our  lack  of  experi- 
ence cost  us  many  petty  annoyances,  Avhich  would 
seem  silly  to  enumerate,  but  which  arc  not  trivial  to 
the  invalid. 

AVith  the  second  month  a  gain,  very  sliirht,  but 
still  appreciable,  began  to  show  itself.  There  were 
days  when  I  could  eat  with  fair  relish,  when  the 
fever  was  wholly  absent,  and  when  my  energy  was 
snthciently  aroused  to  do  a  little  work  in  the  Avay  of 
writing,  and  to  take  some  slio-ht  physical  exercise, 
t^ometimes  these  good  turns  would  cover  a  period  of 
three  or  four  days.  Oftencr,  however,  they  gave  Avay 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hom-s  to  a  condition  wherein 
all  llie  worst  symptoms  displayed  themselves  aiunv. 
At  my  best,  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  the  cough 
was  always  present,  and  always  persistent.  At  my 
worst  there  Avere  also  the  fever,  the  nervous  ju-osti-a- 
tiou,  and  a  miserably  impaired  dig(\^tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  month,  that  is,  toward 
the  lattt-r  part  of  Septend)er,  I  had  made  some  un- 
niistakaltle  ju-ogress.  With  rare  exceptions  I  sat 
down  to  my  meals  with  a  good  appetite.     I  could 
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walk  half  a  mile  without  overtaxing  my  strength. 
Patience,  atropine,  and  the  pure  air  of  the  tent  had 
about  mastered  the  sw^eats.  The  nights,  although 
sometimes  wakeful,  were  still  restful.  I  spent  an 
hour  or  two  every  day  in  wa-iting,  and  kept  in  motion 
enough  to  give  me  a  fair  amount  of  exercise. 

From  this  time  to  the  breaking  up  of  our  camp, 
ISTovember  3d,  I  continued  to  pick  up  a  little,  albeit  a 
backward  wave  would  at  intervals  strike  me  and 
temporarily  chill  my  hopes.  But  when  we  took  down 
the  canvas  tent  in  a  driving  snow-storm,  nineteen 
weeks  after  we  had  first  slept  under  its  shelter,  I  felt 
that  the  camp  life  experiment  had  proved  a  success. 
I  had  gone  in  miserable,  indifferent,  and  skeptical.  I 
was  not  cured ;  but  I  came  out  comfortable,  alive, 
and  full  of  hope. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

SOMK    DKLUSIONS    DISPELLED. 

"WiiFX  WO  first  came  into  the  Avilderncss,  or  more 
strictly  spcakiiiir,  when  the  idea  of  coming  was  first 
decided  upon,  a  little  definite  information  would  have 
been  of  nuich  practical  value.  A  knowledge  of  what 
was  needed  for  the  trip,  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
after  we  had  reached  our  destination  and  of  what 
manner  of  life  it  was  that  wc  were  to  lead,  would 
have  saved  us  an  undetermined  amount  of  annovance, 
disappointment,  and  unnecessary  expense.  In  short, 
if  some  other  fellow  had  recorded  his  experience  he- 
fore  the  summer  I  went  into  the  woods,  I  should 
liave  blessed  him,  and  I  should  not  have  written  this 
little  book. 

The  physicians  had  said,  '"  You  must  go  to  the 
Adirondacks  and  camp  out.''  ^'ei'v  well.  The  Adi- 
nuidacks  it  is.  And  a  verv  little  investi<ration  was 
enough  to  show  that  the  particular  spot  to  go  to  nmst 
be  '•  I'aiil"  Smith's.  So  far  tlio  ]n-ogramme  M'as  sim- 
]'le.  r.ut  at  this])oiiit  all  exact  information  came  to 
an  aliru])t  end.  There  Aver6  the  doctors  themselves, 
but  t]i(>y  had  never  visited  "  raul"  Smith's,  and 
never  camped  out.     Besides,  they  were  not  supposed 
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to  be  encyclopedias  of  backwoods  lore.  Their  duty 
ended  with  the  command  to  go.  There  was  Dr. 
Loomis's  paper  in  the  Medical  Itecord.  This  I  got 
hold  of  and  read  with  profound  interest,  but  while  it 
gave  large  cause  for  hope,  it  left  all  minor  details 
untouched,  and  confined  its  narrative  to  that  simple, 
technical  style,  characteristic  of  the  medical  professor. 
There  was  the  Kev.  Mr.  Murray^s  book.  That  cer- 
tainly ought  to  contain  some  important  facts.  So  I 
secured  a  copy  and  read  it  diligently.  Facts  I  found, 
and  some  very  excellent  reading  to  boot ;  but  the 
possible  tourist  of  ]\Ir.  Murray's  imagination  could 
not  be  an  invalid.  He  was  to  journey  over  long 
"  carries,"  run  rapids,  penetrate  the  unexplored  for- 
est, and  shoot  a  deer  Avhenever  he  was  hungry.  He 
was  to  provide  himself  with  a  rifle,  with  strong 
woollen  trousers,  a  pair  of  woollen  shirts,  two  pairs  of 
W'oollen  socks,  soft  felt  hat,  top  boots,  a  rubber  over- 
coat, and  plenty  of  woollen  blankets.  This  super- 
abundance of  woollen  seemed  a  little  mysterious  for 
midsummer  wear.  But  for  Mr.  Murray's  traveller  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  thing.  Mr.  Murray  further  in- 
structed his  reader  to  make  a  bag  of  muslin  in  which 
to  tie  up  his  head  and  thus  shield  it  against  insects, 
and  to  procure  a  pair  of  stout  buckskin  gloves  with 
gauntlets,  along  with  a  copious  supply  of  tar  and 
sweet  oil.  To  his  lady  tourist  he  reconnnended  short 
flannel  skirts,  Turkish  trousers,  and  a  soft  hat  like  a 
man's.  All  this  was  undeniably  good  advice,  but  it 
did  not  exactly  meet  the  case  of  the  invalid. 

From   Mr.  Murray  we  turned  to  a  dozen  other 
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books  hoarinp:  upon  tlio  wildernc??,  hut  found  only  a 
reiu'titiiin  of  tlio  woollen,  gauze  bags,  and  tar  oil. 
Mobodv  apparently  bad  prepared  for  otlier  tliau  ro- 
bust travellers  in  bis  calculations.  It  did  not  seem 
pafe  to  wliolly  ignore  tbese  numerous  warnings,  and  so 
we  burdened  ourselves  witli  many  useless  tilings  tbat 
are  never  needed  bere  nor  elsewliere.  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  undertake  to  dispel  a  few  of  tlie  popular 
delusions  wbicb  bave  long  been  cberislied  witb  re- 
spect to  tbc  Adiroiulacks,  and  wbicb,  wben  once  re- 
moved, may  nuike  tbe  tour  for  liealtli  appear  more 
inviting. 

To  begin  witb,  "  camping  out  "  may  be  absolutely 
dissociated  from  salt  pork,  tbe  frying-pan,  and  all 
otbcr  abominations.  One  may  surround  bimself, 
forty  miles  in  tbe  wilderness,  witb  all  tbc  comforts, 
and  nearly  all  tbe  luxuries,  tbat  be  migbt  enjoy  in  bis 
own  city  borne.  Tbis  assertion  is  made,  of  course, 
on  tbe  assumption  tbat  tbe  camp  is  to  be  permanent, 
and  pitcbcd  witbin  easy  access  of  some  one  of  tbe  bo- 
tels.  In  tbese  pages  all  tbe  facts  given  relate  to  tbe 
St.  Keo-is  region,  of  wbicb  "  Paul "  Smitli's  mav  be 
considered  tbe  centre.  Perbaps  otber  parts  of  tbe 
Avilderness  afford  equal  advantages  to  tbe  seeker  after 
bcaltb :  but  it  will  be  my  purjiose  to  deal  M-itb  tbose 
matters  only  wbicb  come  witbin  range  of  my  per- 
sonal e.\j)erience.  A  cam]),  tbcn,  situated  witbin  a 
radius  say  of  tbree  miles  from  tbe  botel,  can  be  made 
tboi-otigbly  comfortable.  And  tins  is  wbat  is  meant 
by  comfort : 

A  tent  affcrding  complete  protection  against  rain 
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and  wind.  A  good  Led  in  ^vllicll  you  may  sleep  be- 
tween sheets,  and  in  proper  night-garments.  Two 
or  three  bark  buildings,  one  of  which  may  be  used  as 
a  sitting  and  lomiging  room,  when  the  weather  is 
unpropitious  ;  another  as  a  dining-room,  and  a  third 
as  a  kitchen.  A  small  storehouse  for  garden  imple- 
ments, tools,  etc.  An  open  arbor,  at  the  water's  edge 
an  ice-house.  In  your  tent  and  buildings  well-laid 
floors,  a  stove  to  take  the  chill  off,  if  the  night  grows 
cold,  tables,  chairs,  books,  writing  utensils,  a  student 
lamp,  a  clock,  and  such  other  conveniences  as  you 
may  desire.  A  good  table,  with  a  menu  embracing 
anvthing  vou  want,  from  bouillon  to  ice-cream.  A 
daily  mail.  AVine  and  lager  beer,  stowed  in  the  cool 
bank  of  sand.  A  boat  to  glide  over  the  picturesque 
lake  Avlien  you  feel  so  disposed.  The  gi-eat  forest 
about  yon,  through  which  the  wind  comes  laden  with 
the  rare  odors  of  pine  and  balsam.  A  cigar  in  the 
evening  as  vou  sit  in  front  of  a  blazing  loo-  flre,  which 
roars  and  crackles  and  makes  fantastic  shadows  among 
the  giant  trees.  Freedom — delicious,  absolute  free- 
dom— from  dust  and  noise,  and  the  roar  of  city 
streets. 
.    There  is  an  idea  of  comfort. 

But  there  are  other  mistaken  beliefs  reo-ardinQ:  the 
wilderness  besides  that  which  makes  camp  life  a 
hardship.  Those  who  have  drawn  their  information 
from  books,  instead  of  experience,  are  pretty  apt  to 
pin  their  faith  on  one  of  two  extremes.  Either  they 
picture  the  Adirondacks  as  a  place  where  wild  beasts 
still  rove  at  large,  or  else  they  speak  of  it  disdain- 
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fiillv  as  tlio  Tvpoi-t  nf  oinl)ryo  pportsmcn  who  never 
phuot  otT  tlit'ir  iriins  for  iVar  of  blackening  tlic  silver 
nil  unit  iiiirs.  Jinth  of  these  extremists  should  come 
\\\)  into  the  Moods  and  look  about  them  with  diseern- 
inir  eves.  Thev  would  concede,  probablv,  that  the 
best  hunting  and  lishing  in  Xew  York  State  are  to 
be  found  here.  AVhether  what  is  best  in  New  York 
Avouhl  be  more  than  tolerable  in  the  far  West  admits 
of  doubt.  The  man  who  penetrates  these  woods  for 
the  first  time,  expecting  to  find  deer  browsing  in 
herds,  and  schools  of  trout  awaiting  impatiently  the 
delusive  fiy,  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  There  are 
deer  here,  undoubtedlv — deer  to  be  shot,  if  the  hunts- 
man  is  possessed  of  patience  and  skill  enough  to 
shoot  them ;  but  observation  quickly  convinces  one 
that  these  timid  animals  do  not  invite  self-destruc- 
tion l)y  holding  conventions  in  conspicuous  places. 
There  are  trout  here,  too,  any  number  of  them ;  but 
they  are  wise  in  tlieir  generation,  and  M-ill  not,  as  a 
rule,  accept  eveiy  fly  that  is  cast  with  unc[uestioning 
Confidence.  Fidui  our  own  tent  door  we  have  seen 
tliree  tempting  bucks  at  one  time  drinking  in  the 
lake.  And  vet  it  was  o-enerallv  ditficult  to  get  hold 
of  vi-nison  throughout  the  season.  An  expert  and 
genial  angler  lirought  in.  during  our  sojourn  at  the 
liutel,  a  speckled  trout  which  actually  weighed  five 
pounds  and  a  half.  The  skeptical  reader  may  satisfy 
liimself  of  the  ti'uth  of  this  assertion,  whenever  lie 
enters  "  Paul''  Smith's,  for  the  rare  fish  is  preserved 
in  a  glass  case  in  the  olFice.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
palpable  proof  of  what  the  Adirondack  waters  con- 
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tain,  other  expert  fislierinen  may  cast  the  fly  all  day 
and  land  nothing  bigger  than  a  nine-ouncer.  Briefly 
put,  game  and  fish  are  here,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
liad  for  the  asking. 

So  far  as  the  insect  pest  is  concerned,  it  would  not 
be  right  to  count  it  among  the  delusions  ;  but,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  it  is  by  no  means  the  evil 
generally  represented.  If  one  is  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  camping  spot,  making  it  a  point  to  find  high 
ground,  overlooking  the  water,  he  need  not  worry 
much  about  the  insects.  It  would  be  unjust  to  rob 
the  Adirondack  bugs  of  any  of  the  glory  -which  right- 
fully belongs  to  them,  but,  certainly,  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  I 
have  known  mosquitoes — known  them  intimately  and 
to  my  sorrow — which,  dwelling  in  the  modest  retire- 
ment of  a  Brooklyn  boarding-house,  could  do  more 
effective  work  in  five  minutes  than  their  Adirondack 
fellows  can  in  five  weeks.  The  black  flies  which 
come  early  in  the  season,  and  disappear  almost  wholly 
by  the  first  of  July,  were  scarcely  seen  by  us  in  camp. 
Midges  are  certainly  a  nuisance,  but  a  very  slight 
breeze  is  enough  to  carrv  them  off,  and  this  breeze 
we  generally  enjoyed.  It  may  be  necessary,  oc- 
casionally, to  resort  to  the  smudge — that  is,  a  half- 
smothered  fire,  kindled  in  an  old  pan  or  pail,  and 
placed  in  the  tent  long  enough  to  smoke  out  the 
winged  nuisances — but,  as  a  rule,  the  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  caused  by  this  remedy  is  more  to  bo 
dreaded  than  the  evil  itself.     A  mosquito  netting  to 

cover  the  bed  should  always  be  provided.     Yet  even 
■     3* 
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tliis  ^v^ll  l»c  found  unnocespary  after  the  first  "sveek  of 
ISt'})tc'iiibc'r,  and  from  that  time  furtli  no  trouble  need 
l)L'  apprehended  fixnu  any  sort  of  insect. 

A  few  years  air«)  it  was  a  eonnnon  thinr'  to  run 
ncr(>^J>^  a  hear  anywhere  in  the  St.  llegis  region.  So, 
at  least,-  the  veteran  guides  declare,  and  doulitless 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  assertion.  J>ut  all 
the  accounts  of  wild  beasts  in  the  woods  to-day  are 
to  be  accepted  with  caution,  if  accepted  at  all.  The 
tourist  niiirht  travel  throuch  the  verv  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  and,  indeed,  spend  his  life  in  so  travel- 
lino:,  Mithout  once  scttiuf!;  eves  on  anv  animal  more 
ferocious  than  the  deer.  The  wild  beast  feature  may, 
therefore,  be  cntirelv  eliminated  from  Adirondack 

mo.. 

Then,  again,  although  a  camp  should  bo  pitched 
forty  miles  in  the  wilderness,  the  dweller  therein 
would  not  be  shut  out  from  comnnmication  with  the 
world.  llo  will  get  his  mail  regularly  every  day 
through  the  hotel,  and  he  will  find  the  telegraph 
wires  at  his  disposal.  lie  may  read  Monday  morn- 
ing's papers  in  his  tout  Tuesday  afternoon.  If  urgent 
reasons  should  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  return 
at  once  to  civilization,  he  can  take  his  departure  at 
ciicht  o'clock  in  the  morninir  and  awake  the  next 
morning  in  Xew  ^'ork.  This  consciousness  of  prox- 
imity to  the  outer  world,  wliilc  one  is  seemin<rlv  shut 
u]>  in  the  ]»vimcval  forest,  docs  much  to  reconcile  the 
invalid  to  his  new  life.  He  is  comforted,  too,  by  the 
)-elK'ctiiin  tliat  skilful  me(lical  aid,  if  such  should  be 
needed,  is  within  reach  ;  for,  apart  from  Dr.  Trudeau, 
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wliom  tlie  3'ear-roiind  inhabitants  are  proud  to  regard 
as  belonging  to  tlie  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  week 
during  the  canipiug-out  season,  Avhen  one  or  more 
physicians  may  not  be  found  at  the  hotel.  Dr. 
Looniis  owns  a  cottage  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
St.  Eegis  Lake  House,  in  which  he  spends  a  month 
or  two  every  summer.  The  consumptive  does  not 
come  into  the  wilderness  to  dose  himself  with  med- 
icine, but  it  is  nevertheless  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
trustworthy  physician  within  easy  call. 

Adopting  the  theory  which  is  held  to  by  most  of 
the  medical  authorities  of  the  day,  that  phthisis  is  a 
disease  which  calls  for  an  abundance  of  the  most 
nutritious  food,  the  invalid  in  the  woods  finds  him- 
self in  a  peculiarly  fortunate  position.  For  here  he 
may  obtain,  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  almost 
anything  he  desires  to  eat.  Through  the  supply- 
store  in  the  hotel,  the  delicacies  and  dainties  of  the 
table  are  at  his  disposal.  Beef,  mutton,  and  poultry 
are  always  to  be  had.  In  its  season,  venison,  while 
not  superabundant,  can  generally  be  obtained  as  often 
as  the  patient  craves  it.  Speckled  trout,  fresh  from 
the  clear  waters  of  the  mountain  streams,  are  as 
plentiful  as  smelts  in  Fulton  Market.  Later,  the 
partridge  tempts  the  appetite,  and  is  supplied  at 
sui-prisingly  cheap  rates.  Fresh  eggs,  pure  milk,  and 
excellent  butter  are  all  to  be  had  from  the  inhabit- 
ants or  hotel.  Li  short,  if  good  living  ever  enables 
a  man  to  conquer  consumption,  this  is  the  place  to 
find  it. 

Briefly,  then,  to  recapitulate  :    this  wilderness  ex- 
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periimmt  need  entail  no  Imnlsliip,  no  privation,  and, 
a-;  I  shall  show  lit'ival'tur,  only  a  vcvy  moderate  out- 
lav  of  money.  In  setting  out  on  the  journey  the  in- 
valid need  not  encumber  himself  with  any  of  the  e::- 
tra<»rdinary  cijuipments  enumerated  in  the  guide- 
books. He  may  rest  assured  that  Lis  eampdifc  can 
be  made  comfortable  and  even  luxurious.  lie  has 
the  woi'd  of  the  Avriter,  given  after  full  and  fair  ex- 
jierience,  that  a  bed  in  a  canvas  tent  is  one  of  the  de- 
licious things  in  this  life  which,  after  trial,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  If  his  strength  permits,  and  his  taste 
runs  in  that  <lij'ection,  he  mav  be  sure  that  he  will 
find  fair  huntinu'  and  excellent  fishini;  in  the  St.  Ilcjiris 
rei::ion.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  is  too  nmch  of  an  in- 
valid to  indulge  in  these  pursuits,  or  if  he  has  no 
fondness  for  them,  he  may  solace  himself  with  the 
reflection  tliat  c»thei'S  will  gladly  provide  him  with 
lish  and  game.  If  a  lady,  nervous  and  timid,  she 
may  put  the  wild  Iteast  bugbear  out  of  mind  once 
and  for  all.  As  for  the  Hies  and  mosquitoes,  they 
are  too  trivial  an  annoyance  to  be  seriously  considered. 
The  ])atient  is  not  shut  off  from  conmumicatiou  with 
the  outer  world  nor  from  agreeable  companionship. 
He  is  not  put  beyond  the  reach  of  skilful  medical 
attendance.  He  is  not  obliu'cd  to  fores-o  the  plea?- 
ures  of  the  table.  In  a  M'ord,  he  is  not  compelled  to 
make  any  gi-(>at  sacrifice  in  return  for  the  precious 
iirivileLTo  of  bi-eathiuii'  in,  bv  niii'ht  and  bv  dav,  this 
God-given,  life-saving  air. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Let  it  l3e  supposed  tliat  tlio  searcher  after  health 
has  made  up  liis  mind  to  give  the  Adirondack  ex- 
periment a  trial.  This  conclusion  should  be  reached, 
of  course,  only  after  consultation  with  a  reputable 
physician.  For  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  while  the  more  apparent  symptoms  of  what  is 
called  consumption  bear  a  close  resendjlance  in  pret- 
ty much  all  cases,  yet  the  treatment  required  for  one 
may  be  very  different  from  another.  And  certainly 
it  is  not  the  pui-poso  of  the  writer  to  persuade  others 
to  try  the  experiment  of  tlie  woods  unless  with  the 
consent  of  a  doctor  in  whom  the  patient  himself  has 
confidence,  and  under  whose  advice  he  acts. 

Supposing,  however,  the  advice  to  have  been  given, 
and  the  trip  determined  upon.  For  its  preparation, 
as  has  been  already  said,  no  extraordinary  steps  need 
be  taken.  If  a  man,  the  invalid  will  pack  his  trunk 
with  such  articles  as  naturally  suggest  themselves  for 
a  sojourn  abroad  of  six  months  or  a  year.  The  only 
deviation  from  the  usual  necessities  should  be  made 
by  substituting  woollen  shirts  for  those  which  need 
the  laundryman's  skill  before  wearing.     Linen  cuffs 
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jiii'l  rollius  may  lio  dispensed  with,  and  a  jilentifiil 
»^uj)ji]v  tif  undeielothiiig  and  woollen  socks  provided. 
It  is  u  _ii;<Kid  thint^^  too.  t*)  liavc  a  niyht-dre^s  of  lian- 
iicl.  loniT  and  loose.  Inlliceasoof  a  woman,  it  wonld 
■he  j>rc-niiiptnous  to  dictate  her  wardrobe,  hut  she 
mav  safelv  leave  hehind  lier  tlie  Turkish  trousers 
and  irauze  hags.  For  anybody,  the  simple  direction 
to  take  plenty  of  good  Avarm  apparel  is  enough. 

From  whatever  point  the  tourist  sets  out,  unless  it 
he  from  Montreal  or  that  part  of  Xcw  England  M-hicli 
lies  nearer  to  Lake  C'hamplain  than  to  Boston  or 
Albany,  he  should  ni.akc  Saratoga  his  olijective  point. 
Thence  the  journey  to  Plattsburg  jiuiy  be  accom- 
l)lished  all  the  way  by  rail,  in  something  less  than 
pixhi'urs;  or  a  steamer  mav  be  taken  at  AVhitehall 
bv  those  who  care  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  pictu- 
restpic  Lake  C'hamplain.  Plattsburg  is  well  provided 
Mith  hotels,  and  a  pleasant  rest  of  a  day  or  two  may 
be  taken  there,  if  desired.  The  distance  to  St.  Eegis 
Lake  is  aljout  sixty  miles.  At  present,  twenty  of 
this  is  made  by  rail,  and  the  remainder  by  stage.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  before  the  close  of  the 
sunmier  of  ISSf  this  stage  ride  of  fortv  miles  will 
be  shortened  l»v  more  than  one  third — the  raib'oad, 
whirh  was  built  by  the  State  to  the  Clinton  Prison, 
liaving  been  extended  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  point 
twenty-four  miles  froni  "Paul"  Smith's.  It  rcnuiins 
iH'W  oidv  to  cut  a  carria2;e-roaiI  through  the  woods 
from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  the  hotel. 
However,  tlie  invalid  need  not  be  frightened  out  of 
coming  at  the  prospect  of  travelling  over  the  old  route. 
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He  will  find  the  stage  ride  mucli  less  irksome  than 
he  supposes,  and  if  too  weak  to  make  the  entire  trip 
in  one  day,  he  may  stop  over  at  the  lialf-way  house, 
which  is  reached  about  noon,  and  which  supplies  the 
traveller  with  dinner.  If  the  invalid  chooses  to  push 
ahead,  he  will  be  set  down  at  "Paul"  Smith's  some- 
where about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  pretty  nearly  everybody 
who  has  heard  of  the  Adirondacks  has  heard  also 
of  Paul  Smith's.  Indeed,  the  definiteness  with  which 
that  name  is  fixed  in  the  tourist's  mind  causes  him 
to  stare  with  rather  a  nonplussed  expression  at  the 
sign  which  greets  his  eyes  when  he  first  steps  from 
the  stage  on  to  the  piazza  of  this  remarkable  hostelry. 
Can  it  be  that  he  has  gone  astray  and  brought  up  at 
the  wrong  spot  ?  K  not,  why  is  the  sign  over  the 
door  "  A.  A.  Smith,"  instead  of  "  Paul "  Smith  ? 
When  he  comes  to  solve  this  riddle,  he  learns  that 
the  genial  backwoods  landlord  was  originally  named 
Apollos  Austin.  The  Austin  was  condensed  to  an 
A.,  and  the  Apollos  abbreviated  to  Polly,  which  in 
good  time  reduced  itself  to  Pol.  This  stood  the  test 
of  some  years,  but  finally,  by  precisely  what  system 
remains  unknown,  evolved  itself  into  Paul.  To-day, 
the  owner  of  the  double-vowel  initials  repudiates 
them  both  and  recognizes  himself  only  as  Paul.  This 
metamorphosis  in  name  is  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  landlord's  surroundings.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  "  Paul "  Smith  put  up  a  frame  building  of 
modest  dimensions  to  accommodate  the  stray  sports- 
men who  occasionally  drifted  through  that  part  of  the 
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Mildonios?,  lio  wdiilil  ]i:ive  coiintod  twelve  lodgers  on 
a  single  night  as  indicative  of  ania/ing  prosperity. 
Xow,  in  what  is  called  "  the  season,"  more  than  three 
Inmdred  <rucsts  often  iind  accommodation  in  the 
house.  V>y  successive  stages  of  growth — periodic  ad- 
ditions of  wings  and  Ls — the  original  tavern  has 
stretched  itself  into  the  proportions  of  a  lirst  class 
eummer-resort  hotel.  Indeed,  its  wings  are  so  ab- 
surdly out  of  proportion  to  ito  original  body,  that  it 
presents  a  huttcrlly  appearance  to  those  who  knew 
it  of  old.  The  ij-eneral  verdict  of  all  who  make  the 
hotel  their  liead(|uarters  is  that  it  sets  an  excellent 
table,  and  furnishes  every  comfort  which  in  reason 
can  be  expected.  The  rooms  are  neat  and  attractively 
furnished,  the  beds  what  they  should  be,  the  attend- 
ance good,  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  house 
])lcasant  and  homelike.  But  above  all  this,  to  the 
person  accustomed  to  a  city  hotel,  the  thing  which 
makes  the  deepest  impression — which  leads  him  al- 
wavs  to  return  to  "Paul"  Smith's,  after  he  has  been 
there  once — -is  the  unaffected  kindness  of  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife.  In  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
flavor  of  obsequiousness,  nor  a  hint  of  mercenary 
motive.  In  evolutionizing  from  Apollos  to  Paul,  in 
the  transition  from  buckskin  to  point-lace  surround- 
ings, the  man  himself  has  not  changed.  Xo  one  is 
over  more  welcome  than  lie  when  the  big  jtarlor  is 
crowded  M-ith  fashionaldy  dressed  women  and  velvet- 
coated  sportsmen.  Yet  if  yon  want  to  find  "Paul," 
yon  must  look  elsewhere  than  here.  The  simplicity 
of  his  nature,  which  is  in  jiowise  allied  to  simpleness, 
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"would  be  refresliing  in  any  man.  It  is  absolutely 
irresistible  in  the  proprietor  of  a  "  fashionable  "  hotel. 

For,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  Paul  Smith's  has  become 
an  undeniably  fashionable  resort.  You  will  find  less 
vulgar  display  than  at  Saratoga,  but  you  will  also 
find  more  solid  wealth  and  more  genuine  purse-aris- 
tocracy. Precisely  why  these  robust  ladies  put  them- 
selves to  the  inconvenience  of  penetrating  the  wilder- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  diamonds  on 
the  hotel-piazza,  of  reading  a  novel  or  lounging  lazily 
in  their  rooms,  of  playing  a  mild  game  of  whist  and 
eating  three  hearty  meals  a  day,  is  a  mystery.  For, 
although  fashionable,  St.  Pegis  Lake  affords  most 
limited  opportunities  for  the  display  of  wealth  where 
it  can  be  seen  of  others.  The  year-round  inhabitant 
is  certainly  an  unpromising  subject  to  undertake  to 
dazzle.  The  man  who  has  never  seen  a  train  of  cars 
in  this  age  is  not  to  be  made  envious  by  diamonds  or 
the  most  elaborate  of  toilets. 

The  fashional)le  element,  however,  is  not  to  be 
counted  a  drawback  in  the  case  of  the  invalid.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  much  better  that  he  should  be  set 
down  on  the  gay  piazza  of  the  hotel,  where  laughter 
and  bi-ight  faces  and  the  hum  of  many  voices  tell  of 
the  pleasures  of  life,  than  that  he  should  find  his 
destination  a  sanitarium  pervaded  by  the  odor  of  the 
sick-room.  The  very  presence  of  these  thoughtless, 
sound-lunged  persons  often  proves  a  kind  of  tonic. 
His  cough  brings  no  sympathetic  response  from  any 
fellow-sufferer — only  a  kind  of  brazen  stare  fi'om 
the  man  with  the  athletic  chest  and  the  friar's  digcs- 
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tioii  ;  and  that  stare  awakens  tlie  invalid's  resentment, 
and  causes  liiui  to  stnijj:i:;lo  with  the  wretched  indica- 
tion of  his  aihnent  nntil  he  strangles  it  for  the  time 
being. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  to  ho  spent  at  the  liotcl 
before  entering  npon  the  experiment  of  camp-life, 
that  nnist,  of  com-se,  he  largely  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  patient's  strength  permits,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  established  in  his 
tent  within  a  week  after  his  arrival.  But  should  his 
condition  be  more  critical,  it  mav  be  necessarv  to  de- 
lay  the  removal  to  camp  nntil  the  bracing  air  has 
done  something  toward  building  up  the  wasted  pow- 
ers. In  rare  instances,  where  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vanced, it  mav  not  be  advisable  to  trv  the  camp-life 
at  all,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  to  remain  permanently  at 
the  hotel.  In  anv  event,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  the 
question  of  camping-out  to  the  physician — not  neces- 
sarily to  the  home  doctor,  but  to  some  one  of  the 
factulty  who  is  personally  familiar  with  this  manner 
of  life.  For  our  present  purpose,  let  it  be  assumed 
tliat  the  invalid  is  strong  enough  to  try  the  camp  as 
soon  after  his  arrival  as  the  necessary  preparations 
can  be  nuide.  "What  steps  shall  he  take  to  best  ac- 
comjtlish  his  object  ? 

First. — It  is  all-important  that  the  invalid  should 
secure  the  services  of  a  faithful,  competent  guide. 
That  wc)r(l  is  used  in  conformitv  with  the  vernacailar 
of  the  wilderness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very 
little  ''guiding*'  i-equired  by  the  person  M'ho  is  hunt- 
ing for  health.     Eut  as  all  the  men  who  offer  their 
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services  are  called  guides,  the  word  may  be  used  to 
avoid  confusion.  A  good  gnide,  then,  is  the  first 
essential  thing  to  find.  And  this  question,  like  many 
others,  may  be  advantageously  left  to  the  managing 
clerk  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Martin. 

Second. — The  selection  of  a  guide  once  made,  the 
next  step  will  be  the  choice  of  a  spot  whereon  to 
pitch  the  camp.  In  deciding  this  question  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  point  chosen  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  hotel,  that  it 
should  be  on  high  ground,  as  nearly  surrounded  by 
water  as  possible,  and  as  abundantly  supplied  with 
trees  as  may  be.  Plenty  of  such  places  may  be  found 
on  the  Upper  and  Lower  St.  Kegis  Lakes,  on  Spitfire 
and  Osgood  Ponds.  It  were  much  wiser  to  build  a 
camp  within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  hotel — and 
many  of  them  might  be  built  within  such  a  radius — 
than  to  strike  out  too  far  from  the  centre  of  supplies. 
High  ground  is  to  be  looked  to,  not  so  much  to  avoid 
dampness,  for  there  is  no  dampness  worth  speaking 
of  in  the  region,  as  to  keep  clear  of  insects.  The 
pi-oximity  of  pine  and  balsam  trees  is  a  most  desir- 
able thing,  whether  regarded  from  the  medical  point 
of  view  or  as  a  matter  of  mere  comfort.  For  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the  Adirondacks  there 
are  davs  when  the  sun  blisters  the  earth  and  makes 
shade  most  welcome.  The  camping-ground  should 
invariably  border  the  water,  not  only  because  of  the 
invigorating  breeze  thus  obtained,  but  also  because 
the  mountain  lakes  are  the  highways  over  which 
most  of  the  travel  is  accomplished. 


lit  I  I'll. — AVo  li.'ivo  HOW  the  fjuidoand  tlicc'am])iii<T- 
^M-()UM(1.     Jii   tlie  seijiic'iicG   of  iiiijiortance,   the    tent 
Ktaiids  next.     Thi.s  is   i>o   ju-ominciit  a  feature  of  tlie 
uholc   e.\])eriiiieiit,  that  ic  will   lic-hlv  repay  the  in- 
valid  to  provide  liiniself  with  the  hest.     If  two  per- 
sons are  to  occni)ythc  tent,  it  shonld  he  not  less  than 
VI  feet  E.jnare.     Vl   hy  14  feet   i.s  perhaps  a  hotter 
tize.     If   the  caniper-ont  is  alone,    the   canvas  will 
serve  its  pni-pose  if  it  measures  8  by  lO  feet.      Yet, 
even  for  one  person,  the  larger   size   is  nuich  to  ho 
ju-eferred.     In  case  there  is  no  question   about  the 
invalid's  ability  to  go   into   camp   innnediately  upon 
his  reaching  the  wilderness,  then  it  would  be  an   ex- 
cellent plan  to  purchase  a  tent  ])efore  netting  out  on 
Ids  journey.     Otherwise,    he  may  either  order  one 
after  his  arrival,  or,  if  his   sojourn   is   uncertain,  he 
may  hire  one  from    the  hotel.     Large  or  small,  the 
tent  should  be  of  the   shape   known  as  a  wall   tent, 
sound   and  whole,  and  protected  by  a   ''ilv."     The 
interior  should  always  be  iloored,  and  provided  with 
a  stove.     For  the  rest  of  the  furniture  the  taste  of 
the  occupant  nnist  decide.     A   serviceable  bedstead 
can  be  constructed  by  the  guide  out  of  })olcs,  but  the 
tourist  should   see   to  it  that   he  is  provided  with  a 
good   mattress  or  two,  pillows,  and   plenty  of  warm 
l)edding.     In  place  of  an  under  mattress,  boughs  (-f 
balsam  or  hemlock  mav  be  used,  a  covering  tf  stout 
cloth  beiug  lirst  stretched  over  the  bedstead.     If  the 
guide  possesses  the   usual  ingenuity  of  his  class,  l;e 
vill  be  al)le  to  build  tables,  chairs,   a  lounge,  and 
many  other  useful  articles  of  furniture. 
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Fourth. — Apart  from  the  tent,  the  only  building 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  camp- 
life  experiment  is  a  kitchen,  which  may  be  so  divided 
as  to  afford  accommodations  for  the  storage  of  pro- 
visions. It  is  better,  however,  on  some  accounts  to 
liave  a  separate  storehouse  or  pantry,  as  the  guide 
calls  it ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference. 
Some  sort  of  a  place  in  which  to  cook,  however,  is 
indispensable.  Such  a  place  can  be  put  up  in  a  day 
by  two  competent  men.  If  to  be  used  only  as  a 
kitchen,  a  bark  building,  say  six  feet  by  eight,  will 
serve  all  purposes.  These  bark  buildings,  which  can 
be  made  to  display  no  little  architectural  beauty,  are 
constructed  on  a  frame-work  of  poles  and  boards,  to 
which  latter  the  bark  is  nailed.  It  is  best  to  floor 
the  kitchen,  and,  indeed,  all  the  buildings  of  a  per- 
manent camp,  with  boards ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  tent,  it  is  not  a  necessity.  A  good  cook-stove 
should  be  the  first  and  chief  est  adornment  of  the 
kitchen.  They  have  some  theories  here,  indigenous 
to  the  country,  of  cooking  by  an  open  fire  out  of 
doors.  The  idea  is  poetical,  but  the  palpable  results 
are  smoky.  Let  the  kitchen  be  furnished  with  all 
the  utensils  usually  found  in  such  quarters,  and  let 
the  frying-pan  be  hung  so  high  up  that  the  guide  can 
reach  it  only  in  case  of  an  emergency.  If  the  store- 
room is  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  building,  make  the 
kitclien  three  or  four  feet  longer.  If  separate  quar- 
ters are  provided  for  the  keeping  of  ice,  food,  and 
other  stores,  it  will  be  found  wiser  to  put  up  a  build- 
ing six  or  seven  feet  square,  rather  than  a  mere  cup- 
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Iionrd.  Tlio  storcliou.^o,  in  any  case,  slionl<l  liavc  a 
cellar;  and  if  the  ihjov  h  Jjuardcd,  this  may  LeccA'- 
cred  l>y  a  tra]>-d(>or. 

F'lftlt. — Tlie  iuMxiinltv  of  the  hotel  makes  iiniie- 
cessary  tlie  laying-in  of  a  large  stock  of  provisions; 
but  on  manv  accounts  it  is  advantaireous  to  l)uv  tlio 
staple  articles  of  food  in  considerable  quantities. 
Flour,  oatmeal,  hominy,  canned  vegetables,  potatoes, 
butter,  c^i,^^,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  ^vhatever  else  is 
needed,  mav  be  bonght  at  the  hotel,  nnich  or  little, 
as  is  desired  ;  also  beef  and  mutton,  ham  and  pork — 
for  the  guide  will  be  nnhappy  without  the  latter. 
Por  milk  it  \vill  be  best  to  look  to  the  nearest  year- 
round  inhabitant  who  keeps  a  cow.  From  a  similar 
source  eggs  and  l)utter  may  be  obtained.  The  coun- 
try is  too  bleak,  and  the  soil  too  sandy,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  early  spring  vegetables,  bnt,  still,  string 
beans,  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  squashes,  beets,  onions 
and  turnips,  with  now  and  then  a  cucmuber  and 
nmsk-melon,  may  all  be  had  in  good  time.  "Wild 
strawberries  and  bluebei-ries  are  plentiful.  Tomatoes 
rarely  ripen,  so  that  the  camied  article  nnist  l)e  sub- 
stituted. A  week's  rations  will  be  all  sufficient  to 
take  into  camp  at  the  outset. 

f<iAh. — The  regular  guide  furnishes  his  own  l)oat ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  hired  to  take  charge 
of  a  })ermanent  camp,  he  mayor  may  not  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  indispensable  accompaniment.  .Ml 
other  things  equal,  the  nuni  with  a  boat  is  mnch  to 
be  preferred  to  the  num  without  one.  If,  however, 
the  camper-out  sees  lit,  lie  may  engage  a  boat  for  the 
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season  from  the  liotel,  or  lie  may  buy  one  ontriglit. 
For  the  other  absohitely  necessary  thmgs — stoves, 
boards  for  the  bark  building  and  floors,  nails,  mat- 
tresses, bedding,  crockery,  and  cooking  utensils,  a 
mosquito-netting,  candles — the  novitiate  need  only 
make  known  his  wants  to  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  and 
all  will  be  provided. 

"When  the  foregoing  steps  have  been  taken,  the 
invalid  wdll  be  prepared  to  move  into  camp.  As  for 
enlarging  and  beautifying  his  primitive  quarters, 
that  will  be  a  task  to  afford  pleasant  occupation  after 
he  has  taken  possession.  "What  has  already  been 
pointed  out  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  him  to  begin 
the  experiment  comfortably  and  auspiciously. 


CHAPTER  V. 

making;  a  camp  ATTUAcrn'E. 

At  tlic  outset  of  cainp  life,  {issuming  that  the 
invalid  lias  never  tried  it  before,  there  will  be,  of 
necessity,  some  drawbacks  and  disappointments. 
l*erha})s  the  Aveather  will  be  cold  or  stormy,  making 
it  imiierative  to  hwj:  the  stove  the  day  throuii-h.  Or 
perhaps  the  guide's  nuimier  of  preparing  food  will 
pn)ve  unsatisfactory,  thereby  making  the  food  itself 
seemingly  of  poor  quality.  Or  perhaps  a  high  wind 
will  come  up  at  night  and  roar  through  the  trees  with 
a  dismal  sound,  and  shake  the  tent  with  such  vio- 
lence that  the  occupant  will  believe  his  frail  structure 
is  about  to  be  blown  to  atoms.  Or  perhaps  the 
excitement  attendant  upon  arranging  the  camp,  ad- 
ded to  the  strangeness  of  the  life,  will  temporarily 
prostrate  the  patient  and  cause  the  bad  symptoms  to 
display  themselves  with  renewed  viruleiice.  Under 
anv  or  all  of  these  discomforting;  conditions,  it  must 
be  the  one  great  aim  of  the  invalid  not  to  grow  dis- 
C(»uraLre<l.  A  furtniirht,  a  month,  two  months  niav 
jiass,  and  still  no  perceptible  results  of  the  new  mode 
t»f  life  can  be  ]ierceived.  And  still  it'is  the  health- 
seeker's  one  chance,  to  hold  to  the  faith  which  lii'st 
inspired  him  to  make  the  ex2)eriment. 
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When  Nature  is  called  in  as  a  physician,  she  is 
often  dishearteningly  slow  in  her  process  and  cure. 
She  has  none  of  Dr.  Lunibo's  liniment  in  her  phar- 
macoposia.  She  exacts  unquestioning  belief  in  her 
powers,  and  a  patience  which  endures  with  the  dura- 
tion of  life.  The  experimenter  in  the  wilderness 
has  been  in  the  grip  of  grim  disease  for  months — for 
years,  possibly.  For  months,  for  years,  he  has  been 
breathing  in  the  poisoned  air  of  crowded  cities  and 
unventilated  rooms.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  as  the 
walls  of  the  dungeon  closed  in,  inch  by  inch,  on  the 
"wretched  prisoner,  nntil  the  great  apartment  had 
become  but  a  tomb,  so  the  hand  of  disease  has  closed 
upon  its  victim.  And  this  terrible  grip  in  a  day,  nor 
a  month,  cannot  be  loosened.  Perhaps  it  never  can 
be  loosened ;  but  if  at  all,  only  by  that  slow  process 
of  Nature  which  prints  the  delicate  fern  upon  the 
solid  rock.  That  wondrously  fine  tissue  of  the  limgs 
lias  been  torn  and  wasted  by  the  racking  cough.  If 
this  waste  is  to  be  checked,  it  must  be  a  work  of  pa- 
tient labor.  So,  if  the  experiment  of  pure  air  is  to 
be  tried  at  all,  it  should  be  undertaken  with  the  firm 
resolve  to  give  it  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Otherwise, 
the  consumptive  would  better  keep  out  of  the  M'ildcr- 
ness  altogether. 

If  he  has  the  pluck  to  withstand  the  first  few  dis- 
couragements which  Avill  be  pretty  sure  to  fall  to  his 
lot,  the  invalid  will  very  soon  discover  many  things 
about  camp  life  which  make  it  in  the  end  decidedly 
pleasant.  It  is  someM'hat  of  a  gift,  and  not  wholly  a 
virtue  to  be  acquired,  for  one  to  adapt  himself  easily 
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to  his  pnrronii(liMg<:.  kStill, Mill-power  lias  sonictliing 
to  do  with  iiKikiiig  one  contented.  If  tiie  patient  is 
b^troiiir  enouuli  \'<  interest  himself  in  the  work  of  ini- 
jirtiviiii::;  the  camp,  Ik.;  is  t(j  he  counted  foi'tunate. 
Naturallv,  a  person  Nvill  take  more  or  less  pride  in 
lifting  u])  attractively  (piarters  he  is  to  occnpy  for  a 
considerahle  pei-iod,  and  where  the  means  for  doing 
this  are  so  ahnndantly  fm-nished  as  in  the  woods,  the 
Work  may  he  prosecuted  with  very  gratifying  results. 
Our  sujipositious  invalid  has  thus  far  i)rovided  hini- 
t^elf  only  with  Avhat  may  he  termed  the  indispensa- 
hle  adjuncts  of  camj)  life.  IJc  may  now,  with  equal 
pleasure  and  proiit,  devote  himself  to  the  procure- 
ment of:  the  luxui'ies  possihle  in  the  wilderness.  The 
thousand  and  one  little  conveniences  with  which  he 
may  surround  himself  Mill  tend  in  no  .'^nuill  measure 
t<»  make  his  ncM'  life  attractive. 

]S'othing  can  he  prettier  in  their -way  than  the  hark 
huildings  to  mIucIi  reference  has  heen  made.  One 
or  two  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  kitchen  and  store- 
house; can  easily  he  erected  and  serviceahlv  nsed. 
AVhatever  the  virtues  lackinsi:  in  the  averai^e  Adiron- 
(lack  guide,  mechanical  ingenuity  is  certainly  not 
among  them,  lie  is  quick  in  expedients,  and  liandles 
llic  hammer  and  saw  like  a  skilful  carpenter.  So  the 
hai-k  huildings,  as  m-cU  as  the  other  contrivances 
Mhich  may  he  mentit)ned,  can  he  had  M'ith  small  out- 
lay of  lime  and  money.  One  of  these  cahin-liko 
striicturcs  may  he  fitted  up  as  a  dining-room,  to  he 
u-cil  in  stormy  M-eathcr  or  Avhen  it  is  too  cold  to  eat 
uut-of-d«->ur.--.      'J'hen.  an  ojien  arhoi-,  with  the  roof  of 
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bark  covered,  is  both  ornamental  and  useful.  There, 
in  pleasant  weather,  the  meals  may  be  served,  a  sta- 
tionary table  being  set  up  under  the  roof.  If  the 
camper-out  is  given  to  hunting  and  fishing,  a  small 
bark  building  can  be  utilized  for  the  storage  of  guns 
and  fishing-taclde. .  The  guide's  quarters  may  be 
either  of  bark  or  canvas,  and  he  may  be  left  to  fur- 
nish them  for  himself. 

A  boat-landing  can  l)e  readily  constructed  by  pro- 
jecting two  or  three  heavy  logs  into  the  Avater  and 
covering  these  with  planks.  It  is  a  good  thing,  too, 
to  have  some  sort  of  structure  in  which  to  store  the 
boat  when  not  in  use.  The  all-serviceable  bark  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  tlie  boat-house  can  be 
made  an  ornamental  gateway  to  the  camp.  The  small 
spruce-trees,  which  almost  everywhere  in  the  region 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  furnish  precisely  the 
material  wanted  for  the  manufacture  of  rustic  chairs 
and  benches.  The  ingenuity  of  the  guide  may  be 
counted  upon  for  the  construction  of  almost  every 
piece  of  furniture  needful.  That  is,  he  can  build 
chairs,  tables,  a  lounge  and  bedstead  ;  and  all  these 
can  be  made  not  only  comfortable,  but  tasteful,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  need  to  supply  one's  self  be- 
forehand witli  such  articles  as  have  been  enumerated. 

The  work  of  improving  and  beautifying  a  camp 
may  be  continued  indefinitely,  for  something  will 
suggest  itself  daily,  which,  when  done,  will  add  to 
the  comfort  or  pleasure  of  the  life.  Of  course,  no 
fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  details  of  this 
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M"i>r1<,  f^iiice  llu'  liicat ioii  of  llic  iri'nuii'l  and  individual 
tasfo  must  dctcrniint'  liow  to  pri>c'ec<l.  It  may  not 
Ix;  (Hit  i>l"])Iac(\  liiiwcvrr.  [<>  sketcli  witli  soiiio  inin- 
iitLMicss  ono  caiiip  wliicli  lias  liad  an  existence  other 
than  that  <«:i  ]>a]>er.  'i'his  \\v\\\  let  it  be  renicrahered, 
is  taken  ti>\var<l  the  end  of  the  eanipini^-out  season, 
and  altei"  a  f<>nr  months'  oecupaney  of  the  premises. 
Some  idea  of  its  situation  and  general  appeai'aiu'C  has 
ali-eady  heen  <.,dven  i:i  theso  ]ian;es,  l)nt  the  Camp  Lou 
of  ( )c-toher  was  a  very  different  place  from  the  Camp 
Lon  of  -June. 

StandiniT,  as  has  heen  said,  on  a  l)hiff,  which 
stretches,  peninsuladike.  into  the  clear  Avaters  of  Os- 
<rooil  Pond,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  spot  for 
the  purpose  desiix'd  could  not  v»ell  l>e  surpassed. 
Almost  always  a  cool  breeze  sweeps  across  the  lake, 
makinu"  the  air,  even  in  the  hottest  (iavs,  deliciouslv 
cool.  Whichever  way  the  eye  turns,  it  ]"ests  upon  a 
scene  of  singular  beauty.  The  densely-M'ooded  short*, 
aci-oss  the  lake  rises  darklv  airainst  the  blue  of  the 
more  distant  mouiitains.  Nowhere  within  the  whole 
rano-c  of  vision  is  there  auirht  to  bo  seen  to  mar  the 
f:ice  of  Nature  by  the  suggestion  of  man's  laborious 
toil.  Xot  a  house  nor  bai'ii  nor  fence  nor  foot  of 
cultivated  soil.  Nothing  but  the  sentinel  }>ines,  and 
all  the  fragrant  family  t)f  evergreens,  the  blue  moun- 
tains, the  clear,  transparent  lake,  and  the  over-arch- 
ing sky.  .Vs  you  clind»  the  gradual  ascent  Mdiich 
leails  from  the  boat-landing,  youi-  feet  press  down  a 
caijK't  of  moss  which  gi-ows  hixui'iantlv  on  all  sides. 
JJesifles  this,  the  sandv  earth  is  strewn  with  the  dried 
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pine-needles  and  tlie  stnbbj  partridge-grass,  wliile 
licre  and  there  sprouts  a  blueberry  bush,  or  a  cluster 
of  plume-like  ferns. 

Facing  the  lake,  and  in  a  line  with  the  precipitous 
bank,  stand  the  bark  buildings  and  the  canvas  tent 
which  collectively  make  up  the  camp.  First  in  order 
comes  the  cabin.  Its  framework  of  spruce  poles  and 
boards  is  covered  with  wide  strips  of  bark.  The  in- 
terior measures  but  ten  feet  by  eight,  while  the  porch 
in  front,  over  which  the  roof  projects,  adds  six  feet  to 
its  length.  Both  the  interior  and  porch  are  floored 
with  planks,  while  a  rustic  seat  outside  gives  an  invit- 
ing appearance  to  the  little  house.  The  cabin  is  water- 
proof, or  at  all  events  so  nearly  so  that  the  rain  is 
not  to  be  feared.  It  has  its  window,  door,  and  stove, 
and  is  altogether  a  smig  place.  Within  may  be 
found  a  lounge,  shelves  containing  books  and  maga- 
zines, a  rifle  hanging  on  the  wall,  chairs,  and  a  table. 
In  the  cool  autumnal  days,  this  cabin  serves  as  a 
dininff-room,  while  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  affords 
a  cool  retreat  for  a  midday  nap.  JSText  to  the  cabin, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  feet  beyond  it,  is  the  tent.  This 
measures  thirteen  feet  by  twelve.  The  board  floor 
is  partly  covered  with  rugs,  while  the  open  stove  rests ^ 
on  a  stone  fireplace.  The  furniture  of  the  tent,  al- 
beit mostly  home-made,  is  comfortable  and  designed 
for  use.  There  is  a  bed,  quite  as  inviting  as  one 
finds  in  his  own  room.  A  writing-table,  a  set  of 
shelves,  a  bookcase,  a  washstand,  two  easy  chairs  and 
a  trunk,  transformed  into  an  ottoman,  complete  the 
equipments.     Beyond  the  tent,  in  line  with  it,  are 
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twi)  inoro  ])ark  buildin^^,  tlic  first  tlio  kitchen  and 
the  pe('<in(l  the  storcliouse.  Still  further  on  and 
nearer  the  hank'  is  an  (H)en  arljor,  densely  Bhailed  liy 
sj>ruce-tree>.  Then  there  arc  the  guide's  quarters, 
ami,  hei-e  and  thei-e,  nn'ler  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
rustic  l)en('hes  and  chairs. 

The  stretch  of  level  gronnd  on  which  Camp  Lou 
i  '  "f,  eost  no  little  labor  to  prepare;  for,  origin- 
uii_\,  iiie  earth  was  uneveii  and  disfigured  by  the 
stiniips  (if  I'allen  pines  which  may  have  gone  down  in 
a  forgntten  forest  fire.  Young  spruces  have  been  set 
out  at  various  points,  and  gravel  M'alks  connect  the 
several  ItuiMiiiirs.  Taken  as  a  whole,  althouirh  the 
adornments  are  of  a  simple,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
pensive natui-e,  the  spot  is  attractive  to  the  eye,  and 
the  conveniences  sufiicient  to  make  camp  life  a 
pleasui'c  rather  than  hardship. 

It  will  be  verv  quicklv  discovered  T)V  the  new- 
comer,  that  man's  resemblance  to  the  parrot  is  cpiite 
as  strttngly  developed  here  in  the  wilderness  as  in 
the  centres  of  civilization.  The  second  camper-ont 
imitates  the  one  who  went  before  him,  and  the  last 
one  follows  pretty  closely  the  footsteps  of  all  who 
lia\'e  preceded.  Another  name  for  this  imitative 
faculty  is  fashion — and  there  is  a  prevailing  fashion 
even  in  the  construction  of  camps.  I'recisely  what 
that  is  mavbc  liest  learned  fi'om  the  u-uideswho  have 
tln'ir  own  idt-as  as  to  lunv  things  ought  to  be  done. 
The  cauiper-out  will  sometimes  do  better  to  be  gov- 
erned by  his  own  ju<lgment  than  by  that  of  others. 
Of  course,  the  size  of  a  camp  should  be  regulated  by 
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the  number  of  persons  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 
Its  adornments  will  perhaps  be  determined  by  the 
purse  of  the  builder.  Given  the  necessary  equip- 
ments, and  the  ordinary  work  of  a  camp  for  two  peo- 
ple can  be  satisfactorily  done  by  one  good  man.  If, 
however,  one  wishes  to  make  more  of  a  display,  half 
a  dozen  guides — it  will  be  remembered  that  this 
word  is  used  simply  as  a  convenient  way  of  designat- 
ing those  native  and  to  the  wilderness  born — may  be 
given  employment.  Precisely  the  same  rule  can  be 
applied  to  the  camp  as  to  the  private  house,  and  the 
domestic  economy  of  one  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  other.  If  rich  enough  to  afford  it,  the  patient 
in  the  wilderness  may  have  his  valet,  his  cook,  his 
butler,  his  coachman,  and  his  retinue  of  attendants  all 
as  devoted  as  valets,  cooks,  butlers,  and  coachmen 
ever  were  or  will  be.  Eat  if  too  poor  to  surround 
himself  with  these  auxiliaries,  he  may  still  live,  and 
live  comfortably,  with  a  single  competent  attendant. 
Among  the  minor  things  which  it  will  be  well  to 
look  after  closely  when  fitting  up  a  camp,  are  the 
floors,  especially  in  the  tent,  the  stoves,  and  the 
roofs  of  the  bark  buildings.  The  fact  seems  a  little 
odd,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  lumber-growing  country,  lumber  is  unusu- 
ally difficult  to  obtain.  For  the  most  part  unplaned, 
and  generally  unseasoned,  planks  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  camp.  These  serve  well  enough  for  a 
majority  of  purposes,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  floor- 
ing of  the  tent,  well-seasoned,  matched  boards,  and 
no  others,  should  be  used.     This  is  of  much  import- 
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niu'o,  for  llio  reason  tliat  tlic  ronirlicr  tiniher  Avarps 
aii<l  shrinks  iiikUt  tlie  action  of  tlic  weatlior,  po  tliat 
Mlicn  tlic  coMcr  davs  of  antunin  come  aroniid,  tlio 
lloor  is  iillctl  with  wide  civvicc.-;  tlirou<;h  wliicli  the 
wind  Mttws  11])  unconifortahly  cold.  It  need  hardly 
he  said  that  this  is  a  condition  of  things  \vhich  the 
invalid  should  avoid.  AVitli  regard  to  the  stoves,  it 
is  to  he  rememhered  that  whatever  the  season  of  the 
year,  or  whatever  the  altitude  of  the  mercnrv,  no 
liealth-seeker  should  think  of  going  into  camp  with- 
out providing  liis  tent  witii  some  sort  of  heating  ap- 
paratus. Even  if  the  days  are  scorchingly  liot,  there 
is  pretty  sure  to  come  a  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
Avhen  the  air  grows  chilly  ;  and  it  is  always  safe, 
moreover,  to  count  on  some  stormy  davs,  even  in 
nndsnnnner,  "when  a  lire  is  most  accejitahle.  The 
necessity  of  making  the  roofs  of  the  hark  huildiuirs 
as  nearly  water-proof  as  may  be,  will  he  apparent  to 
all.  This  can  nuicli  better  be  accomplished  when 
the  building  is  iirst  constructed,  than  afterwai'ds  by 
attcm})ting  to  calk  up  the  crevices.  If  the  boards 
which  support  the  bark  on  the  roof  be  placed  not 
more  than  a  foot  apart,  and  the  bark  itself  be  lapped 
over,  shingle-fashion,  and  closely  nailed,  there  will 
]»e  little  to  fear  from  the  i-ain. 

If  the  first  season  of  camp  life  justifies  the  patient 
in  looking  forward  to  a  second  trial  of  it,  it  may  be  a 
good  thing  to  have-  an  icediouse  built  in  the  autumn 
and  storeil  with  ice  during  the  winter.  This  may  lie 
doTic  with  little  troul)le  and  expense.  Two  or  three 
tons  are  enough  to  last  thruugh  the   camping-out 
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period,  and  besides  saving  the  labor  of  bringing  the 
ice  from  the  hotel,  its  place  of  storage  forms  a  capi- 
tal refrigerator  for  keeping  supplies  throngh  the  hot 
Aveather. 

The  land  about  the  St.  Regis  region  is  for  the 
most  part  private  property.  It  is  held  in  immense 
tracts  by  individual  owners.  The  right  to  the  ground 
is  not,  therefore,  a  legal  one,  with  the  camper-out. 
But  so  long  as  a  proper  regard  is  shown  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  property,  and  care  taken  not  to  ma- 
lici(TiTsly  injure  the  woodland,  nobody  need  fear  dis- 
possession. 

3* 
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CAMP    LIFE    AS    AN    INVALID    I'lNDS    IT. 

GivKN  a  fi^liiiig-rod  and  a  rifle,  as  central  figures; 
a  inountain  lake,  liasliing  in  the  sunlight;  fragrant 
forests  of  iniglity  ]nnes,  through  v.liicli  the  timid 
deer  runs  affrighted  at  the  hounds' ominous  hark; 
hours  uf  sweet  idleness  and  delicious  communion 
Avilh  nature,  and,  with  all,  a  background  of  rohust 
health,  of  high  s])irits,  of  aljsolute  freedom  from 
gnawing  anxiety  ;  given  all  these,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
difficult  task  to  paint  an  atti-active  picture  of  camp 
life.  Ijut  Avhere  these  happy  conditions  are  in  many 
essential  respects  lacking;  where  the  camp  is  not  an 
J'^dL'U  of  a  week  for  the  tasting  of  sport,  hut  the  san- 
itai'iinii  of  a  season  for  the  getting  of  health,  and, 
ahuve  all,  where  the  camper-out  himself  cannot  cut 
loose  from  the  thraldom  of  disease,  nur  know  the 
keen  pleasure  of  the  I'od  and  gun,  then  to  invest 
camp  life  Muth  anything  uf  a  charm  is  a  nK>re  per- 
plexing undertaking 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  hy  all  whose  enthu- 
siasm has  prompted  tlu-m  to  M'rite  and  publish  their 
cxi'cricnces  in  the  .Vdiroudac-ks,  that  evervhodv  is 
born  into  the  world  with  a  yearning  fur  out-uf-door 
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sport.  Perhaps  there  is  a  large  foundation  in  fact 
for  this  assumption.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that 
now  and  then  some  wretched  barbarian  comes  to  the 
snrface  who  finds  no  enjoyment  in  a  gun — no  aes- 
thetic delight  in  a  flj-rod.  Luckily  this  particular 
specimen  of  the  barbarian  is  rare,  as  are  the  people 
who  do  not  eat  strawberries  or  relish  oysters.  But  a 
more  numerous  class  of  those  who  may  hereafter  seek 
the  wilderness  as  health-hunters  onlv,  will  be  found 
composed  of  invalids,  whose  physical  weakness,  and 
not  natural  inclination,  will  shut  them  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rod  and  gun.  To  these,  more  es- 
pecially, this  chapter  will  address  itself,  with  a  view 
to  indicating  the  camp  life  of  an  invalid. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  life  is  monotonous. 
The  days  come  and  go  with  so  little  to  distinguish 
one  from  another,  except  it  be  the  variable  mood  of 
the  weather,  that  one  is  really  in  danger  of  losing 
track  of  time  as  completely  as  did  Kobinson  Crusoe. 
In  densely-settled- places— in  the  bustle  of  great  cit- 
ies—every day  in  the  week  gets  to  have  a  character 
peculiar  to  itself.  Xobody  could  mistake  Saturday 
in  Central  Park  any  more  than  he  could  Sunday  at 
Manhattan  Beach.  What  thrifty  ISTew  England  house- 
wife would  wash  on  any  day  save  Monday,  or  iron  on 
any  day  save  Tuesday  ?  What  orthodox  boarding- 
house  would  omit  to  mark  Friday  with  a  fish  ?  But 
here,  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  wilderness,  there  is  no 
Monday  nor  Tuesday,  and  only  a  very  faint  impres- 
sion of  Sunday.  The  fish  sign  would  make  Friday 
of  pretty  much  all  days,  while  the  mibroken  stillness 
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pivcs  scvon  (>](]  I'nritim  Siui<lays  to  every  wcelv.  Take 
awav  tlio  al»ility  lo  hunt  or  cast  a  lly,  and  tliei-e  i.s 
really  notliiiii:;  left  to  the  canqjer-oiit  in  the  way  of 
circiunstantial  recreation,  lie  must  devise  liis  own 
aniuseinents,  and  lind  contentment  in  ^hat,  under 
other  conditictns,  Mould  pei'haps  seem  tame  ami  in- 
sijjid.  lie  will  have  always  the  gracious  companion- 
ship of  Nature — hut  that  is  something  at  once  so 
subtle  and  exalted,  that  all  mankind  are  not  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  it. 

The  camp  life  of  an  invalid  will  be  pleasant  just 
in  }>roportion  to  the  resources  within  himself  for 
makinir  it  so.  If  Ions:  accustomed  to  find  recreation 
in  excitement,  in  society,  in  the  stinudus  of  city  at- 
tractions,  then,  naturally,  the  seclusion  and  isolation 
of  the  camp  will  be  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  ?sot 
a  few  of  those  who  have  already  made  the  experi- 
ment of  the  wilderness  cure  have  found  this  tempo- 
rary banishment  so  irksome,  that  they  have  volunta- 
rily thrown  np  the  chance  of  recovering  health,  and 
gone  back  to  die  within  hearing  of  the  gay  world's 
laugh.  For  this  very  reason  it  has  seemed  pro]ier 
to  impress  upon  those  who  may  contemplate  a  trial 
of  the  Adirondacks,  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  all 
such  discomforts  as  they  will  i-eallv  l)e  called  ni)on  to 
encounter.  If  this  little  l)ook  M-erc  the  product  of  a 
]ihysician's  l)rain,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  deal  with 
the  (juestion  fif  cure  in  this  unscicntitie  manner.  The 
medical  authorities,  who  decree  that  castor  oil  is 
Sometimes  a  needed  remedy,  do  not  stop  to  discuss 
the  i>robability  of  the  pinafored-patient's  objecting 
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to  tlic  dose.  "With  even  better  grounds,  it  miglit  be 
assumed  that  tlie  person  of  mature  years,  who  is  light- 
ing a  desperate  disease,  and  who,  unlike  the  young- 
ster doomed  to  castor  oil,  is  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  that  the  oil  is  for  his  good  only,  would 
not  hesitate  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  mere  temporary 
physical  comfort  for  the  sake  of  idtimate  recovery. 
And  yet,  limited  as  has  been  the  writer's  observation 
in  this  matter,  it  has  still  served  to  convince  him  that 
the  whiskered  phthisical  patient  is  often  quite  as 
obstinate  as  the  small  1)oy  sentenced  to  castor  oil. 
Moreover,  those  things  which  are  counted  the  veriest 
trifles  by  the  strong  and  able-bodied,  assume  often  an 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  confirmed  invalid  which 
would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  seriously  connected 
%vith  his  chances  of  recovery.  It  may  so  happen  that 
an  unfortunate  selection  of  a  guide  will  determine  a 
patient  to  abandon  the  wilderness  experiment  alto- 
gether. Or,  barren  in  resources  within  himself,  and 
cut  off  from  long-accustomed  associations,  he  may 
find  the  quiet  monotony  of  camp  life  unendurable; 
and,  in  a  moment  of  feverish  longing  for  the  bustling 
city,  ho  may  hasten  home,  thus  throwing  to  the  winds 
his  last  hope  of  restored  health. 

The  three  deo;rees  of  comfort  attainable  in  tlie 
camp  of  the  invalid  may  be  thus  formulated  :  First, 
if  the  patient  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease 
so  that  he  can  roam  about  at  will,  and  is  possessed 
of  an  honest  love  of  nature  and  of  the  hunter  s  or 
fisherman's  craft,  then  there  is  no  reason  whv  he 
should  not  be  in  a  state  of  suj)erlative  contentment. 
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ALTiiin,  supposing  liiin  still  strong  cnonirli  to  enjoy 
life,  aiiil  to  feci  a  wfll  uian's  interest  in  ^liat  is 
taking  ]il:ict',  then,  cncii  if  he  lias  no  taste  for  the 
s}iort>nian"s  })Ui'suits,  his  camp  life  may,  nevertheless, 
represent  t'omj)arative  contentment.  ]]nt  if  he  he  an 
actual  sufferer  from  the  more  acute  phthisical  symp- 
toms, doomed  to  Aveni-yiiiiii:  inaction,  and  additionally 
mifortunate  in  possessing  neither  a  love  of  sport  nor 
a  mind  to  grasp  the  l)eauties  of  nature,  then  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  liis  lot  in  the  Avilderness  will  he 
one  of  positive  misery.  Yet  in  so  deplorahle  a  con- 
dition as  the  last,  it  may  he  questioned  whether  he 
wonld  not  he  positively  miseraljle  anywhere. 

jS'othing  can  add  so  nnich  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  invalid's  camp  as  congenial  companionship.  The 
man  who  is  so  hlessed  hy  fate  as  to  be  able  to  l)ring 
wife  and  children  into  the  wilderness  witli  him — 
and  this,  as  will  be  demonstrated  later,  is  practicable 
even  to  the  degree  of  economy — has,  perhaps,  the 
best  chance  for  recovery,  and  the  smallest  claim  to 
symj»athy.  If  there  be  no  Avife  or  child,  then  some 
one  near  of  kin  and  dear  to  heart  should,  if  possible, 
bear  the  ])alient  company.  The  society,  too,  of  the 
hotel  and  the  nei«;-hborini;  cam]')S  may  be  sonirht 
with  ]»i« (lit.  >«'atui'e  is  sometimes  wonderfully  helped 
in  the  miracle  of  turning  the  consnmjitives  wateiy 
blood  to  wine  by  the  bright  jiresence  of  kindred  and 
fi'iends.  It  may  be,  of  course,  imi^ossible  in  all 
cases  b>r  the  invalid  to  be  thus  attended,  but  com- 
jKinioMship  should  be  counted  by  no  means  an  mnm- 
)" 'riant  elenieul  in  the  wilderness  e.\perinient. 
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After  all,  the  thing  which  is  pretty  sure  to  do  most 
toward  inakiug  the  sick  man  contented  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  gaining  health,  even  if  it  be  by 
inches.  To  a  gi-eater  degree  than  any  other  method 
of  cure  which  the  doctors  have  advocated  this  camp- 
ing-out tends  to  turn  a  man's  thoughts  away  from  his 
own  condition.  That  is  no  small  thino;  itself.  One  can- 
not  live  very  long  in  St.  Augustine  or  Santa  Barbara, 
an  invalid  himself,  without  daily  contact  Avitli  those 
suffering  from  the  same  malady,  and  seeking  the 
same  end  by  precisely  the  same  measm-es.  That  end 
has  not  been  reached  often  enough  to  make  the  sub- 
ject an  encouraging  one  for  conversation.  And  yet 
a  dozen  invalids  thrown  together  will  mevitably  turn 
to  their  ills  as  the  one  theme  in  which  there  is  unan- 
imous interest.  Still  worse,  on  this  account,  is  any 
regular  sanitarium,  Mdiere  the  constant  society  of 
those  similarly  afflicted  must  be,  as  it  always  has 
been,  a  serious  drawback  to  recovery.  In  the  wil- 
derness camp  the  patient  is  effectually  removed  from 
all  these  unfavorable  conditions.  Around  and  about 
him  on  every  side,  are  the  evidences  of  vigorous  life. 
Life  in  the  grand  old  pines,  in  the  whispering  poplar, 
in  the  tough-fibi-ed  tamarack  ;  life  in  the  tapping  of 
the  woodpecker,  in  the  drum  of  the  partridge,  in 
the  Avhistle  of  the  robin  ;  life  in  the  startled  deer,  as 
it  leaps  affrighted  into  the  dense  underbrush,  and  in 
the  squirrel  as  he  springs  nimbly  from  branch  to 
branch  ;  life  in  the  placid  lakes  and  laughing  stream, 
in  the  fresh  breezes  that  blow  across  the  land,  in  sky 
and  earth  and  water — everywhere  life.     And  so  the 
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shadow  of  tlic  ^n-cat  destroyer  is  swallowed   up  in 
the  siinliudit  and  liuauty  and  ^^'andeur  of  nature. 

Tlu'ii,  too,  tliis  isolation  which  the  camp  affords  is 
not  allied  to  that  eeuse  of  loneliness  which  attends 
the  invalid  who  set'ks  more  remote  resorts.  I  ad- 
dress mvself  now,  of  course,  to  those  who  live  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  for  from  this  vast  reij:ion 
thousands  of  health-seekers  have  gone  forth  in  the 
])ast,  journeying  to  far-away  places,  nor  ever  bethink- 
ing them  of  the  rare  virtues  of  this  forest  which 
lies,  as  it  were,  at  their  doors.  J'robablv  everv  idiv- 
siciau  of  nnich  experience  has  had  occasion  to  note 
the  ill  effects  which  fre(piently  attend  this  removal 
from  home  and  friends.  There  is  a  kind  of  heart 
yearning — call  it  homesickness,  if  you  please — which 
takes  hold  of  a  sick  man  banished  to  unfamiliar  pla- 
ces, too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Xow,  M'hile  an  Adi- 
]"ondack  camp  mav  seem  cut  off  from  the  busv  world 
11^  C(»nn)letclv  as  a  South  l^icitic  island,  vet  tlie  iin'a- 
lid  knows  that  in  fact  he  is  not  very  far  away  from 
Ids  home.  Jle  knows  that  the  journey  back  is  no 
verv  <»:reat  undertakiiii'.  In  short,  he  knows  that  he 
can  put  an  end  to  his  voluntary  banishment  to-mt>r- 
ro\v,  if  he  chooses.  And  that  gives  him  corn-age  to 
i-cmain  to-dav.  ISo  far  as  the  writer's  own  case  is 
Concerned,  this  sense  of  freedom  to  do  as  he  pleased 
went  a  good  way  toward  nudcing  camp  life  endurable. 

Even  a  moi'e  im})ortant  consideration  than  that  of 
contentment,  is  the  relative  C(K>^t  of  the  M-ilderness 
cure  as  com])ai'c(l  with  that  of  living  in  the  places 
which  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  the  consump- 
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tive's  hope.  This  matter  of  money  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  theory  of  therapeutic  measures,  but,  un- 
fortimately,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  Man  is  presumed  to  vahie  his  life 
beyond  any  worldly  possession.  To  the  hard  alter- 
native of  surrendering  a  remunerative  position  and 
expending  his  last  dollar,  or  yielding  up  his  life,  a 
vast  majority  of  mankind  would  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cept the  former.  But  what  is  one  to  do  if  he  has 
no  treasure  to  give  in  lieu  of  his  life  ?  What  is  the 
clerk,  dependent  on  his  meagre  wages,  to  answer 
when  the  physician  tells  him  that  he  must  go  to  the 
South  of  France  or  Lower  California,  if  he  does  not 
want  to  die  within  six  months  ?  As  well  recommend 
him  to  go  to  the  moon ;  and  the  more  certain  the  be- 
lief that  the  impossible  trip  would  restore  him  to 
health  and  strength,  the  more  bitter  his  cup,  as  he 
reflects  on  the  utter  inability  of  any  man  to  reach 
the  moon.  But  even  the  clerk  can  reach  this  wilder- 
ness and  pitch  his  tent,  and  try  the  experiment  which 
may  give  him  a  new  lease  of  life. 

If  the  camp  life  of  the  invalid  is  monotonous,  it 
is  not,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  a  life  of  either 
privation  or  hardship.  The  sick  man  gets  up  in  the 
morning  when  he  feels  like  it — say  nine  o'clock.  He 
finds  at  hand  all  the  conveniences  for  making  a  toilet, 
and  when  he  steps  from  the  tent  into  the  crisp,  fresh 
air,  he  ought  to  be  hungry  and  thankful.  A  breakfast, 
as  good  as  any  man  can  reasonably  expect,  is  ready, 
steaming  hot.  Excellent  butter,  smoking  muffins,  fra- 
grant coffee,  and  eggs  which  no  man  ever  saw  longer 
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air<i  tlian  vostenlav ;  ;i  disli  of  dainty  trout,  now 
crisply  fricil  in  cTacktjr-crnnihs,  l)ut  two  liour.s  a^o 
junipiiii;  at  Hies  ill  ihu  water;  luiked  or  friud  ]»ota- 
tues,  with  a  leaf  of  fresh  salad;  milk  that  produces 
more  cream  to  the  S(|uarc  inch  than  the  citv-restau- 
rant  iluid  does  to  the  acre  ;  and  with  all  this,  the 
inevital)le  wheat-cake,  liot  from  the  griddle,  serverl 
with  a  generous  supply  of  ma})le-syrup.  It  is  well 
on  to  ten  o'clock  wlien  the  breakfast  is  over.  Then, 
if  the  day  he  Avarm  and  fair,  the  campcr-out  may 
lounge  under  the  trees  aiul  read  the  daily  papers — a 
day  or  two  old,  to  he  sure,  hut  fresh  ciuuigh  up  here. 
Or  he  may  take  a  turn  on  the  lake,  and  trv  his  hand 
at  fishing.  Somewhere  about  one  o'clock  lie  is  ex- 
pected to  grapple  with  a  lunch  of  cold  beef  or  chicken 
or  mutton,  bread  and  butter,  milk,  fruit,  and  cake. 
Then  he  may  sleep  or  read  or  write  or  philosophize, 
or  wander  off  to  explore  the  surrounding  forests — 
do  anything,  in  short,  that  his  fancy  dictates.  At 
six  o'clock  he  sits  down  to  a  dinner  which,  if  not  rel- 
ished, will  be  the  fault  of  the  eater  onlv.  Roast  veni- 
son  or  lamb,  green  corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  cucum- 
l)ers,  squash  and  beets,  with  a  tempting  entree  or 
two,  in  the  shape  of  frogs'  legs  or  game,  salad,  and  a 
lilueberry  ])ud(liiig,  not  lacking  the  lirandy-sauce — 
there  is  his  menu.  After  that  a  cigar  and  an  hour 
about  a  roaring  camp-tire;  or,  later  in  the  season,  a 
lire  within  the  tent,  the  canvas  ila})s  cozily  drawni, 
the  student-lamp  liglited,  a  good  book,  or  a  game  at 
chess,  buckgamniou  or  cards  at  his  preference.  Then 
bed. 
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The  domestic  economy  of  the  camp  is  generally  in- 
trusted to  the  guide ;  and,  if  he  be  the  right  sort  of 
a  man,  this  method  saves  considerable  trouble.  If, 
however,  a  more  direct  supervision  of  affairs  becomes 
desirable,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  exer- 
cised. Supposing  the  camp  to  contain  but  two  per- 
sons, the  invalid  and  his  comj^anion,  and  suj)posing, 
further,  that  the  money  question  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  the  wilderness  experiment,  then  one  competent 
guide  should  be  counted  as  sufficient  for  all  the  work, 
for  the  daily  routine  lab6rs  in  a  permanent  camp 
are  neither  very  burdensome  nor  very  numerous. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  to  find  a  really  good  man  who 
takes  kindly  to  this  sort  of  life.  Yery  many  of  them 
prefer  the  much  harder  task  of  "guiding"  proper, 
with  its  attendant  excitement  and  nomadic  charm. 
And  perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  their 
lives  are  monotonous  enough  through  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year  to  make  theui  ke3nly  appreciative  of 
the  company  of  pleasure-seeking  sportsmen.  Then, 
too,  many  of  them  feel,  and  rightly,  that  they  are 
capable  of  something  better  than  washing  dishes  and 
making  beds.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  why  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  invalid's  camp  should  not  be 
performed  by  a  woman.  The  duties  would  not  be 
unlike  those  of  the  average  hired  girl,  in  the  average 
city  house.  To  cook  the  food  would  be  her  chief 
task.  Add  to  the  M'oman  a  strong,  active  boy  to 
chop  wood,  draw  water,  and  run  errands,  and  the 
domestic  machinery  of  a  camp  could  certainly  be 
kept  in  harmonious  motion.     ISTot  that  the  services 
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of  :i  rriildc  are  not  ck'sirablc  always,  and  indispcnsa- 
Mo  mIhto  the  invalid  intund-s  to  devote  liiniself  to 
liuntiiii,'  or  tishing;  hut  the  .suggestion  is  made  for 
the  henelit  (.>f  those  Nvho  may  care  notliing  for  the 
hitter  ptH'suit.s  and  who  are  compelled  to  economize 
iu  order  to  make  the  experiment  at  all. 

Depending  largely  npou  the  hotel  for  snpjdies,  as 
most  of  the  permanent  camps  do,  it  is  customary  to 
send  over  daily  for  the  mail,  and  such  stores  as  may 
he  needed.  This  regular  receiving  of  the  mail  marks 
a  hright  liour  in  the  day.  The  incentive  of  getting 
it  may  also  lead  the  patient,  when  his  strength  shall 
liave  so  far  retui'iied  as  to  warrant  it,  to  walk  over 
to  the  hotel,  and  thus  get  an  hours  tramp  equally 
pleasant  and  benelieial. 

Although  the  experiment  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  made,  there  is  certaiidy  no  reason  why  a  per- 
son desiriuij:  to  avoid  the  delav  or  trouble  of  tittini; 
up  a  camp,  might  not  pitch  a  tent  in  the  woods  sur- 
rounding "*  Paur'  Smith's,  and  take  his  meals  at  the 
hotel,  while  sleeping  under  canvas.  This  would  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  great  end  sought — the  con- 
stant breathing  in  of  pure  air — and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  assure  liim  an  excellent  table.  It  would 
liardly  do  to  reconnuend  the  plan  on  the  score  of 
economy,  liowever,  as  it  would  probably  prove  mcire 
expensive  than  the  full-Hedged  camp. 

!N\>]iody  sliould  attempt  a  prolonged  residence  in  this 
wihlerness  without  that  steadfast  friend  and  faithful 
companion — a  dog.  The  Adirondack  spaniel,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  breed  here,  is  pos- 
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sessed  of  a  degree  of  intelligence,  docility,  and  good 
nature  -svliich  raise  liini  to  the  rank  of  the  princes  of 
his  kind.  He  is  not  often  pretty  to  the  eye,  nor  would 
he,  as  a  rule,  pass  muster  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  a 
dog-fancier ;  but  if  not  pretty,  he  is  good,  and  if 
lacking  in  "  points,"  he  is  rich  in  affection.  He  takes 
to  partridges  as  naturally  as  the  terrier  to  rats,  and 
he  develops  often  into  an  acute  and  sagacious  hunter. 
His  unvarying  mildness  is  perhaps  due,  in  part,  to 
liis  diet— for  the  Adirondack  dog  gets  very  little 
meat.  There  is  also  the  deer-hound,  excellent  in  his 
special  line  of  work,  but  less  companionable  than  the 
spaniel.  Many  an  hour  which  would  otherwise  drag 
wearily  in  camp,  may  be  pleasantly  passed  in  canine 
company.  Your  dog  never  burdens  you  with  long 
stories  or  impertinent  inquiries.  He  never  has  a  sure 
cure  for  your  cough,  which  he  insists  upon  your  try- 
ing. He  is  never  moody  nor  out  of  sorts,  nor  averse 
to  a  frolic.  In  short,  he  is  tip-top  company  for  a 
sick  man. 

The  camp  may  also  afford  refuge  for  live  eliickens, 
and  it  might  even  be  practicable  to  keep  a  cow.  Dr. 
Trudeau  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  milk,  and  has  accustomed  himself  to  take  eight  or 
ten  glasses  through  the  day. 

Altogether  the  camp  life  of  the  invalid  ought  to 
be  made  as  bright,  as  cheerful,  and  as  comfoi'table 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  place  will  admit.  H 
sometimes  the  days  drag  monotonously — and  they 
will — let  it  be  kept  steadily  in  mind  that  if  the  ex- 
periment is  worth  making  at  all,  it  is  worth  making 
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well  and  tl\orou<j;lily.  Ami  if  weeks,  and  even  months, 
should  pass,  brini^Mii:!;  little  of  that  restored  strength 
which  M'as  proniiseil.  then  lei  this  solacing  rellectiou 
arisi',  that  in  neai'ly  every  instance  where  the  case 
has  heen  serious,  the  patient  has.  heen  called  upon 
thus  similarly  to  ]iut  his  faith  to  the  test,  l)ut  that  in 
the  end  the  wilderness  has  wrouj/ht  a  cure  which  has 
sometimes  seemed  little  less  than  a  miracle. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

WINTEKING   rsr   THE    WILDERNESS. 

The  proposition  to  spend  a  winter  in  the  Adiron- 
dack wilderness,  when  first  made  to  a  consumptive 
invalid,  shivering  even  in  the  May  temperature  of 
Kew  York  City,  seemed  grotesquely  absm'd.  Most  of 
us  have  long  been  taught  to  look  upon  mild  climate 
as  a  prime  requisite  in  the  cure  of  weak  lungs.  To  ac- 
cept, in  place  of  this  orthodox  creed,  one  diametri- 
cally opposed  thereto,  and  to  voluntarily  go  in  search 
of  what  heretofore  we  had  conscientiously  run  away 
from,  was  like  stumbling  upon  a  new  Galileo,  with  a 
new  dogma  to  shake  fixed  faith  and  disarrange  the 
stars  themselves. 

And  yet  this  experiment  of  sending  pulmonary 
patients  to  winter  in  a  cold  region  is  by  no  means 
new  or  untried.  The  virtues  of  the  Alps  in  this  mat- 
ter have  been  put  to  the  test  for  many  years,  and 
with  results  that  abundantly  justify  the  theory.  In 
an  untechnical,  but  interesting,  paper,  published  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  Fortnightly  Heview, 
and  entitled  "Davos  in  Winter,"  many  facts  are 
given  which  bear  so  directly  on  the  subject  in  hand, 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  reproducing  some  brief 
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extracts  tlicrefrom.  The  writer  fells  ns  that  a  Gcniian 
])hysici:iii  of  repute,  hiiiiselt'  far  ^oiie  in  eonsuiiiptioii, 
tleteniiiiieil  in  l,S(j5  to  try  wlu'tlier  liiyh  Alpine  air 
was  really  a  cure  fur  serious  luui!;  disease.  In  spite 
of  liaviuix  to  i-ouirh  it  more  than  invalids  find  safe 
and  pleasant,  the  doctor  derived  so  much  henefit  from 
Ids  first  visit  that  lie  j)ersevered  and  ultimately  re- 
covered his  health.  The  result  is  that  Doctor  Unijer 
and  his  fellow- workers  have  transformed  Davos  from 
a  mere  mountain  village  into  a  health-station  fre- 
(juented  l)y  nearly  one  thousand  invalids  who  passed 
the  winter  with  eveiy  comfort  of  good  accommoda- 
tion, excellent  food,  and  not  a  few  amusements, 
Contimiing,  the  writer  in  the  lici'uno  says  :  "  The 
method  of  cure  is  very  simple.  After  a  minute  i>er- 
sonal  examination  of  the  ordinary  kind,  your  i)liy- 
sician  tells  you  to  give  up  medicines,  and  to  sit  warmly 
clothed  in  the  sun  as  long  as  it  is  shining,  to  cat  as 
much  as  possil)le,  to  drink  a  fair  quantity  of  Valtel- 
line  wine,  and  iiot  to  take  any  exercise.  He  comes 
at  first  to  see  you  every  day,  and  soon  forms  a  more 
di.'Hnite  opinion  of  your  capacity  and  constitution. 
Then,  little  hy  little,  he  allows  you  to  walk  ;  at  first 
npon  the  level,  next  ii})-liill,  until  the  daily  walks 
begin  to  occupy  from  four  to  five  hours.  The  one 
thing  relied  upon  is  air.  To  inhale  the  maximum 
(piautity  of  the  pure  mountain  air,  and  to  iinl)ihe  the 
maximum  (luantitv  of  the  keen  mountain  sunlii^ht, 
is  the  sine  (jua  nan.  Every  thing  else — milk-di"ink- 
ing,  douches,  baths,  friction,  counter-irritant  appli- 
cations, and  so  forth — is  subsidiary.  Medicine  is  very 
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rarely  nsed ;  and  yet  tlie  pliysicians  are  not  pedan- 
tic in  their  dislike  of  drugs.  They  only  find  by  long 
experience  that  they  can  get  on  better  without  medi- 
cine. Therefore  they  do  not  use  it  except  in  cases 
where  their  observation  shows  that  it  is  needed.  And 
certainly  they  are  justified  by  the  result.  The  worst 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  sickness — fever,  restless 
nights,  cough,  blood-spitting,  and  expectoration — 
gradually  subside  by  merely  living  and  breathing. 
The  appetite  returns,  and  the  power  of  taking  exer- 
cise is  wonderfully  increased.  When  I  came  to  Da- 
vos, for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  last  August,  I 
could  not  climb  two  pairs  of  stairs  without  the  great- 
est discomfort.  At  the  end  of  September  I  was  able 
to  walk  one  thousand  feet  up  Jiill  without  pain  and 
without  fear  of  hemorrhage.  This  progress  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  winter  ;  and  when  I  left  Davos, 
in  April,  the  physician  could  confirm  my  own  sensa- 
tion that  the  lung,  which  had  been  seriously  injured, 
was  comparatively  sound  again,  and  that  its  wound 
had  been  healed.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
impossible  had  been  achieved,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  what  had  ceased  to  be  organic  had  been  recom- 
posed  for  me,  but  that  the  disease  had  been  arrested 
by  a  natural  process  of  contraction." 

All  that  the  writer  here  claims  for  the  little  Alpine 
village  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  St. 
llegis  country.  If  the  elevation  of  the  latter  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  former,  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  abundance  of  sunlight,  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  dampness,  and  the  almost 
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mairical  results  of  the  climate,  arc  all  as  characteristic 
of  the  AdiioiKhifk  Avilderness  as  of  Duvos.  Here,  as 
there,  the  worst  symptoms  of  piihiiouary  complaints 
subside  by  merely  living  and  breathing.  ]Iei"e,  as 
there,  the  ai)petite  returns,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  arrested.  ]>ut,  whereas  in  Davos,  the  pa- 
tient finds  himself  forced  to  combat  the  evil  in- 
fhiences  attending  a  sanitarium,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  in  these  l)ages,  in  the  wilder- 
ness he  may  utterly  avoid  contact  with  people  af- 
flicted like  liimself ;  and,  whereas,  to  a  thousand 
Americans  upon  Mhoni  consumption  has  laid  its 
skeleton  hand,  the  long  journey  to  the  Alps  would  be 
as  impossible  as  a  tour  around  the  world,  this  experi- 
ment of  the  wilderness  may  be  made — and  made  with 
small  outlay  and  little  discomfort.  So  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  charged  to  the  overenthusiasm  of  the  writer 
if  he  claims  even  greater  virtues  for  the  Adirondacks 
than  others  may  for  Davos. 

J)ividing  the  year  into  the  two  seasons  of  camp 
life  and  house  life,  the  former,  ahhough  necessarily 
varvinijr  somewhat  in  lenirth,  mav  be  set  down  as 
Covering  at  its  maximum  Ave  months.  It  will  very 
sel<l(»m  l)e  found  safe  to  got  into  camp  before  the 
first  of  June  ;  Jior  is  it,  as  a  rule,  desirable  to  remain 
later  than  the  middle  of  October.  These  remainin<r 
seven  months,  then,  constitute  the  winter  season  in 
the  wilderness— that  is,  the  season  of  house  life.  By 
this  phrase,  howevoi-,  is  not  meant  a  life  of  indoor 
indolence.  In  winter,  not  less  than  summer,  the 
great  cud  sought  after  is  to  breathe  all  the  pure  air 
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possible,  find  to  keep  out-of-doors  as  much  of  the 
time  as  tlie  condition  of  the  patient  warrants. 

Saranac  Lake,  which  is  something  of  a  town  for 
the  backwoods,  and  which  lies  on  the  Saranac  River, 
about  thirteen  miles  from  "Paul"  Smith's,  and  six 
from  Bloomingdale,  has  heretofore  been  the  point 
to  which  invalids  remaining  through  the  winter 
have  turned  most  often.  It  may  be  explained  that 
Saranac  Lake  is  here  applied  not  to  the  body  of 
water  bearing  that  name,  but  to  the  post-office ;  and 
the  post-office,  with  the  aid  of  weak  lungs,  has  re- 
sulted in  building  up  a  diminutive  village.  A  few 
of  the  winter  health-seekers  have  remained  at  the  St. 
E,eo:is  Lake  House,  whenever  that  comfortable  inn 
has  been  kept  open.  During  the  past  winter  the 
house  was  closed  to  boarders.  This  sent  the  majority 
of  invalids'  to  Saranac.  The  writer,  for  reasons 
which  will  hereafter  be  explained,  preferred  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  Franklin 
County,  on  the  main  road  which  leads  from  Bloom- 
inordale  to  "  Paul "  Smith's.  So  far  as  the  climatic 
benefits  are  concerned,  it  is  i-eally  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  whether  the  invalid  spends  the  winter 
at  St.  Regis  Lake,  Bloomingdale,  or  Saranac.  I 
should  not  presume  to  make  this  statement  except  on 
the  authority  of  a  physician  who  has  passed  a  num- 
ber of  winters  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  re- 
ferred to,  and  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  high- 
est respect. 

To  those  who  depend  largely  upon  society  for  re- 
creation, and  who  are  without  other  resources  of  con- 
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tcntincnt,  Saraiiac  T.akf  iiiav  1)0  rcoommcndcfl  as  tlic 
iiid^t  dc.siral)lo  .-ix-t  in  wliicli  to  pass  tlie  winter. 
Nut  tliat  tlie  village  ofi'ors  other  than  a  very  mild 
type  of  excitement,  l)ut  in  the  backwoods  we  must 
measure  attractions  in  a  lil»eral  spirit.  By  chance, 
or  otliei-wisc,  Dr.  Trudeau  lut  upon  the  village  as  the 
place  for  spending  liis  first  winter  in  the  Milderness, 
and  since  that  time  many  others  have  followed  his 
example.  The  result  is  that  a  comfortable  boarding- 
liouse,  known  as  the  ]>erkley,  has  been  fitted  up  with 
a  special  view  to  the  acconnnodation  of  invalids. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  houses  where 
•rood  board  mav  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  Saranac  Lake  House,  called  bv  cvervbodv  here 
]\[artin's,  stands  at  the  northern  extremitv  of  the  lit- 
tie  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  vil- 
lage. Xext  to  ''  Paul"  Smith's,  Martin's  is  ])erhaps 
the  best-known  inn  anywhere  in  the  wilderness.  It 
has  not,  I  believe,  heretofore  been  kept  open  through 
the  winter,  but  board  could  probably  be  obtained  there 
if  one  chose  to  ap^dy  for  it.  Saranac  gets  its  daily 
mail,  enjoys  telegraphic  conununicatioTi,  and  is  con- 
nected bv  stage  with  Elizabethtown,  as  well  as  Au- 
sable  Forks.  Besides  these  advantages,  a  sutlicient 
mnnber  of  health-seekers  were  to  be  found  there  last 
winter  t<^  constitute  a  little  social  coterie.  There  is  au 
Episco})al  clnn-ch,  regularly  supplied  with  a  clergy- 
man, while  the  Methodists  Avorship  in  the  school- 
h()use.  The  })ost-oilice  holds  its  treasures  in  a  store, 
where  letters  and  grocei'ies  are  meted  out  together. 
What  to  others  would  perhaps  seem  an  attraction, 
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to  the  writer  appeared  as  the  one  drawback  in  con- 
nection with  Saranac.  It  was  to  rid  himself  of  the 
companionship  of  other  invalids,  agreeable  as  that 
companionship  might  be,  invalidism  apart,  that  he 
avoided  the  place  of  more  common  resort,  and  fomid 
a  winter  home  with  a  fanner-ojuide  in  Bi-iofhton. 

If  the  camp  life  of  an  invalid  is  of  necessity  some- 
what monotonous,  his  winter  life  in  these  woods  must 
be  even  more  so.  And  jet  there  is  so  much  to  com- 
pensate for  the  self-imposed  exile,  that  the  winter,  to 
my  thinking,  is  fraught  with  greater  charms  tliau  the 
summer.  Others,  I  know,  will  not  agree  with  me  in 
this  respect ;  but  all  who  make  the  experiment  will 
surelv  discover  that  winterins:  in  the  wilderness  is  a 
far  pleasanter  process  of  cure  than  they  pictured  it 
in  fancy.  A  measure  of  monotony  is  conceded  ;  but 
monotony  is  jjroductive  of  a  methodical  manner  of 
life — of  regularity  of  habits  which  the  doctors  praise 
and  all  the  sage  saws  of  the  world  seek  to  inculcate. 
I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  first  winter  I  spent  in 
the  Adirondacks  failed  miserably  to  sustain  its  repu- 
tation for  evenness  of  temperature  and  extreme  cold. 
This,  however,  must  be  attributed  to  the  exceptional 
character  of  that  season  the  country  over.  As  a  rule, 
the  winter  months  here  will  be  found  dry,  bracing, 
and  remarkably  free  from  thaws.  As  a  rule,  also,  to 
which  the  winter  of  1879-80  afforded  a  striking  ex- 
ception, snow  falls  in  great  abundance,  and  three  or 
four  months  of  continuous  sleighing  are  counted  upon 
with  certainty.  In  spite  of  its  unusual  mildness,  the 
winter  we  spent  in  the  woods  serves  to   illustrate 
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Avliiit  the  col'l  season  in  the  Atliroudacks  can  do  tu- 
vanl  strcngthcuiiii;;  weak  hniy;.s. 

It  was  early  enoiii^li,  eertainly,  when  tlic  wilderness 
first  put  on  its  winter  rohes.  AVe  hroke  camp  in  a 
snow-sturni  on  Xovenihcr  Jkl,  and  the  backwoods  sov- 
erei_i:;ns,  who  Avere  called  npon  the  next  day  to  exer- 
cise their  glorious  right  of  suffrage,  drove  to  the  polls 
in  cutters  and  hob-sleds.  But  this  preniatnre  prom- 
ise of  winter's  arrival  had  melted  conn>letelv  aM'av, 
even  before  the  hopes  of  many  a  beaten  candidate 
were  extinguished  in  his  heart.  Xovember  gave  ns 
scarcely  a  taste  after  that  of  genuine  winter.  Through- 
out December  there  were  some  brio;ht,  clear  davs 
scattered  at  intervals  ;  in  Januai'v  we  saw  the  ther- 
niometer  once  or  twice  mark  a  temperature  of  twen- 
ty-five degrees  l)elow  zero,  although  the  month,  as  a 
whole,  was  unreasonably  warm  ;  while  in  February, 
bringing,  as  it  did,  more  snow  than  the  resident  of  Xew 
York  Citv  is  likelv  often  to  see,  there  were  times  when 
the  mercury  got  np  to  preposterously  high  figures, 
standing  in  the  sun,  once  at  least,  above  sixty.  Thaws 
were  unpleasantly  frecpient,  and  although  taken  as  a 
whole,  there  were  many  days  of  excellent  sleighing, 
this  was  so  often  interrupted  that  a  carriage  was  more 
serviceable  on  many  occasions  than  a  sleigh.  Still, 
in  spite  of  these  unexpected  drawbacks,  the  climate 
continued  to  work  an  improvement  in  the  writer's 
condition.  Xeither  did  the  sudden  and  often  extreme 
changes  in  the  temperature  produce  any  of  tli(»se  ill 
effects  which  almost  invai-iably  follow  in  other  re- 
gions.    AVith  a  jump  of  the  mercury  from  twenty- 
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five  degrees  below  zero  to  fifty  degrees  above,  in 
twentj-foiir  hours'  time,  exposure  to  the  out-of-door 
air  was  attended  with  no  bad  results..  Tlie  capacity 
of  the  soil  to  absorb  all  surface  moisture,  even  in 
midwinter,  is  certainly  astonishing.  The  atmosphere, 
too,  seems  absolutely  free  from  dampness,  even  while 
the  snow  is  melting  under  one's  feet.  In  short,  if 
steady  and  decided  improvement  could  be  made  un- 
der the  exceptionally  unfavorable  conditions  of  the 
winter  in  question,  then  ordinarily  the  cold  season  in 
the  Adirondacks  must  prove  highly  beneficial  to  weak 
lungs. 

In  sketching  briefly  the  manner  of  life  here  in 
winter,  the  wi-iter  must  draw  chiefly  upon  his  own 
experience.  If  others,  like  him,  should  regard  it  as 
desirable  to  search  out  a  private  boarding-place,  it 
will  be  by  no  means  difiicult  to  accomplish  that  end. 
Along  the  main  road,  between  Bloomingdale  and  St. 
Hegis  Lake,  are  scattered  numerous  farm-houses,  in 
almost  any  one  of  which  comfortable  accommodation 
could  probably  be  had.  The  village  of  Blooming- 
dale  itself  contains  a  good-sized  inn  and  several 
dwellings  of  more  pretentious  appearance  than  those 
on  the  road.  There  are  two  or  three  stores  in  the 
place,  a  telegraph  station,  post-ofiice,  public  school, 
and  church.  Certain  advantages  are  gained  if  one 
prefers  the  seclusion  of  a  private  house  by  living  on 
the  stage  road,  although  pleasant  quarters  can,  no 
doubt,  be  found  in  many  of  the  more  remote  houses. 
If  the  means  of  recreation  through  the  winter  months 
are  lunited,  they  may  still  serve  to  prevent  the  time 
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from  liaiii^iiig  heavily  on  tlic  invalid's  hands.  In  the 
hri^lit,  clear,  sun.shiny  days — and  a  good  many  of 
these  may  he  eounted  njxm  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
sun— it  Nvill  be  the  iirst  duty  of  the  patient  to  keep 
as  much  tait  of  doors  as  is  practicable.  ]f  his  strength 
justilies  him  in  taking  modej*ate  bodily  exercise,  lie 
may  ■walk  over  the  roads  with  a  scene  before  liis 
eyes  grander  than  was  ever  yet  put  on  canvas  ;  or  he 
may  strike  across  lots  through  the  M'oods  on  a  pair  of 
snow-shoes,  which  barbarous  contrivances  arc  here 
indicative  of  civilization;  or  he  may  hunt  rabbits; 
and  if  he  knows  how  to  use  his  gun,  he  may  be  sure 
of  plenty  of  this  lively  game.  Should  he  be  still  too 
weak  to  safely  indulge  in  these  more  violent  exer- 
cises, he  may  ride  out  instead,  and  thereby  secure 
to  himself  the  benefit  of  the  brachig  air  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  taking  cold.  The  majority  of 
the  year-round  inhabitants  own  horses,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  dilficult  to  obtain  some  sort  of  turnout. 
The  writer  found  ridinij;  a  more  couijenial  form  of 
exercise  than  any  other,  and  made  it  a  point  to  go 
out  at  least  once  a  day,  except  in  extremely  stormy 
weather.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  tliis  connec- 
tion to  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  buffalo-skin 
overcoat  as  by  far  the  most  suitable  garment  for 
winter  wear  in  the  wilderness.  These  coats  are  in- 
expensive, durable,  and  the  only  things  that  liave 
been  discovered  warm  enough  to  protect  a  person 
riding  against  the  cutting  winds  that  sweep  across 
this  country. 

It  may  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  others  to  secure  so 
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home-like  and  comfortable  a  boarding-place  as  did 
the  writer,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  health-seeker 
will  be  well  provided  for  in  his  wilderness  abode. 
In  the  matter  of  food,  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  naturally  less  rich  in  winter  than  summer.  After 
the  first  of  December  few  if  any  trout  are  taken, 
nor  should  there  be.  The  period  in  which  deer  may 
legally  be  killed  expu*es  now  in  this  State  the  first  of 
December,  I  believe.  At  all  events,  venison  is  a 
pretty  juiceless  meat  in  midwinter,  and  very  little  of 
it  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  Par- 
tridges string  along  until  January,  but  they  lose  in 
plumpness  and  flavor,  and  are  by  no  means  abundant. 
Cutting  off  thus  trout,  deer,  and  birds,  the  domestic 
menu  of  the  woods  reduces  itself  chiefly  to  pork  and 
potatoes.  This  diet  hardly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
consumptive  patient,  but  he  will  find  that  those  who 
make  a  business  of  taking  boarders  will  not  expect 
liim  to  subsist  thereon.  Our  own  table,  which  was  set 
distinct  from  that  of  the  household,  was  liberally  sup- 
plied with  beef,  mutton,  chickens,  winter  and  canned 
vegetables,  eggs,  excellent  bread,  fresh  butter,  and 
milk.  It  is  pleasant  to  speak  in  praise  of  the  cook- 
ing of  the  Adirondack  housewife,  and  if  the  expe- 
rience of  others  coincides  with  the  writer's,  such 
praise  will  be  happily  justified.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, cannot  share  in  the  smallest  measure  in  this 
otherwise  complimentary  report.  If  there  be  any- 
thing poorer  in  the  way  of  meat  than  the  average 
Adirondack  beef,  then  most  of  us,  I  hope,  have  yet 
to  discover  it.     It  is  tough,  dry,  and  tasteless.     If  it 
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lias  any  mission  in  tlic  world,  it  is  to  teach  resi<^na- 
tion,  wliilc  it  strcMirthens  tlie  muscles  of  the  jaw. 
This  imvanii.-licil  triitli  ap]»lies  equally  to  all  l)eef 
raised  and  .'-lau^ditered  hei'c.  Even  at  the  best  of 
the  h<»tels  the  best  of  their  Ijeef  AVould  surely  he 
critici/,e(l  in  a  hfteen-cent  city  restaurant.  The  fault 
is  in  the  coimtry,  rather  than  in  the  people;  and  the 
deliciency  can  only  he  supjilied  l»y  having  good  beef 
pent  on  from  some  point  where  good  beef  is  to  be 
had.  I  speak  thus  ]iarticnlarly  of  this  matter  be- 
cause of  the  large  dependence  which  the  physicians 
place  upon  nourishing  beef  in  the  diet  of  the  con- 
sumptive patient.  For  any  other  delicacies  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  look  to  the  city  nuirkets ;  but 
barring  the  beef,  a  wholesome  and  mitritious  diet 
will  be  found  in  the  winter  hoardin<>;-honse. 

With  pleasant  indoor  accommodations,  an  excel- 
lent table,  a  daily  drive  of  two  or  three  h(;»urs,  an 
occasional  jaunt  on  foot,  plenty  of  books  and  news- 
papers, and  the  cheering  consciousness  of  steady 
progress  toward  recovery,  the  winter  life  of  the  in- 
valid in  this  remote  wilderness  may,  after  all,  be 
counted  an  endurable  one.  If  the  lirst  week  or  two 
after  the  breaking-up  of  camp  should  be  followed  by 
some  return  of  the  bad  symptoms,  it  need  cause  no 
alarm.  ^Vs  a  rule,  after  sleeping  three  or  four 
months  in  a  tent,  any  room,  however  well  ventilated, 
will  seem  close  and  stitling.  The  lungs,  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  al)solute  purity  of  the  tent  air,  become 
acutely  sensitive  to  whatever  is  vitiated  or  foul.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  atmosphere  of  a    well-lighted, 
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properly  ventilated  room  in  one  of  these  wilderness 
lioiises  is  incomparably  pnrer  than  the  most  imposing 
apartment  in  the  finest  city  i-esidence.  While,  there- 
fore, the  change  from  the  tent  to  the  bedroom  may 
here  be  accompanied  with  some  nnpleasant  effects,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  this  change  will  be  far  less  per- 
ceptible than  would  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
wilderness  house  to  the  city  home. 

Among  the  writer's  friends  who  shook  their  heads 
ominously  over  the  idea  of  sending  a  sick  man  into 
the  bleak  woods  to  pass  a  winter,  it  was  a  common 
argument  that  if  a  person  was  compelled  to  spend 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  in-doors,  why  not  re- 
main at  home  where  in-door  life  would  certainly  be 
more  attractive  ?  These  kindly  advisers  forget  that 
the  air  within  doors  can  never  be  pnrer  than  that 
outside.  It  may,  and  perhaps  of  necessity  must,  be 
less  pure.  If,  then,  the  air  is  bad  without,  it  will  be 
the  same  air  made  worse  within  ;  while  if  pure  with- 
out, it  will  be  by  so  much  the  purer  in-doors.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  special  atmosphere  manufactured 
for  house  use.  Shut  up  in  a  room  in  AVater  street, 
a  person  must  breathe  AVater  street  air ;  housed  in 
the  wilderness,  he  still  inhales  none  other  than  wil- 
derness air.  And  with  no  noxious  odors,  no  defec- 
tive drains  or  gas-pipes,  no  miserable  furnaces,  no 
double  windows  to  shut  out  the  oxygen — with  none 
of  these  abominations,  but  in  place  thereof,  cheery 
wood-fires,  open  chimney -places,  and  a  surrounding 
atmosphere  of  absolute  purity,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  ill-door  life  in  the  Adirondacks  gives  the  lungs 
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soiiK'tliiiiir  very  diiTciont  from  tlio  air  of  the  avcrago 
citv  house. 

Tliu  \\il(lonic?Js  winter,  as  a  rule,  lingers  so  lon<^ 
in  the  la[)  of  s})ring  that  he  leaves  very  little  of  the 
calendar  to  ])e  reii:;ned  over  bv  the  halniier  season. 
Often  the  sk'iij;hing  stretches  far  into  April,  and  the 
ice  in  the  lakes  has  been  known  to  remain  imtil  the 
Idth  of  ^hix.  This  makes  June  very  like  a  Long 
Island  A])ril.  IIa})pily,  howevei',  the  transition  from 
winter  to  spring  is  attended  with  very  few,  if  any,  of 
those  sudden  changes  which  are  a})t  to  prove  so  try- 
ing to  weak  lungs  in  ])laces  like  Xew  York  and  Bos- 
ton. And  this  adds  another  to  the  many  virtues  of 
tlie  Adirondack  region,  the  more  conspicuous  because 
it  is  ])ossessed  by  so  few  of  the  health  resorts.  Even 
our  Davos  enthusiast  admits  that  the  Alpine  village 
should  be  deserted  by  the  invalid  with  the  first  ap- 
proach of  spring.  Here,  all  seasons  seem  to  afford 
more  or  less  benefit  to  the  consumptive.  He  is  not 
foi-ced  to  lly  at  the  ap}n-oach  of  spring  or  to  inter- 
rupt the  .slow  processes  of  nature  with  the  coming  of 
the  winter.  To  all  who  may  be  induced  to  try  the 
wilderness  experiment,  the  writer  woudl  say,  and  say 
most  earnestly,  that  the  winter  residence  is  (juite  as 
essential  as  the  camp  life  through  the  warmer  months. 
Even  if  the  latter  fails  to  accom^Tlish  any  perceptible 
good  in  the  patient's  condition,  let  him  still  hold  fast 
to  his  faith  in  the  cold-weather  theory.  The  danger 
is,  that  either  discouraged  at  the  absence  of  the  re- 
sidts  expected,  or,  in  moi'c  fortunate  cases,  made  too 
conlidcnl  by  a  speedy  progress  toward  recovei'v,  the 
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invalid  yields  to  a  natural  desire  to  return  to  liome 
and  kindred  or  to  those  pursuits  which  he  fancies  he 
is  strong  enough  to  follow,  and  so  puts  an  end  to  the 
experiment  before  he  has  given  it  half  a  trial.  An 
active,  energetic  man  may  look  upon  a  year's  banish- 
ment from  the  field  of  his  labors  as  too  hard  a  sen- 
tence ;  but  a  shorter  sojourn  than  that,  where  pul- 
monary disease  has  taken  any  firm  hold  on  its  victim, 
will  fail  to  give  the  wilderness  cure  a  reasonable  test. 
It  must  be  winter  as  well  as  summer — perhaps  two 
or  three  winters  and  two  or  three  summers.  A  long 
game — but  the  stakes  are  high. 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

THE   Yi:AIi-R()UXD   IXIIABITANTS. 

]\ru.  IlrciTAKD  (tuaxt  Wiiite  lias  somewhere  put 
on  record  that,  to  liis  thinking,  "  there  is  notliing  in 
the  world  more  charming  than  simple,  unpretending 
ignorance,  nothing  more  respectable,  nothing  surer 
to  elicit  sympathy  from  healthy  minds."  If  this  use 
of  words  be  not  an  abuse,  then  to  find  what  is  su- 
premely charming,  overwhelmingly  respectable,  and 
superlatively  deserving  of  sympathy  Mr.  AVhite  and 
the  rest  of  the  woi-ld  should  come  up  liere  and  min- 
gle with  the  native  inhabitants. 

To  the  year-round  resident  of  the  wilderness  the 
M'orld  is  bounded  bv  Canada  on  the  north,  Platts- 
l)urg  on  the  east,  Boonville  on  the  south,  and  Ma- 
lone  on  the  west.  All  that  lies  beyond  this  clearly 
defined  territory  is  dim,  shadowy,  -and  uncertain. 
The  end  and  aim  of  life  is  to  "guide"  in  sunnner, 
and  ''log"  in  winter.  Xowhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  it  so  easy  to  divide  all  people  into  classes 
at  once  so  distinct  and  comprehensive.  Every  nmii 
must  come  under  one  of  the  two  heads — he  must  be 
either  a  guide  or  a  sportsuum.  For  the  qualifications 
of  the  latter,  anythhig  like  previous  training  is  un- 
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necessary.  The  writer  freely  confesses  that  before  he 
came  into  the  St.  Regis  country  he  had  never  to  liis 
knowledge,  shot  off  a  gun  in  his  life,  except  possibly 
the  air-guns  that  are  sometimes  made  a  tributary 
means  of  revenue  in  church  fairs  ;  he  had  never  cast 
a  fly,  nor  jointed  a  rod,  nor  told  a  fish  story — inten- 
tionally, at  any  rate — he  had  never  seen  a  deer  save 
those  in  Central  Park,  while  the  few  "strikes"  he 
ever  made  on  speckled  trout  were  confined  exclu- 
sively to  Fulton  Market.  And  yet — the  assertion  is 
made  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  may 
hereafter  attach  thereto — and  yet  he  was  not  fairly 
in  the  wilderness  before  he  made  the  startling  dis- 
covery that  he  was  a  "  sportsman."  So  much  for 
one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  mankind  as  found  in 
the  St.  Regis  country.  The  other  is  far  more  unique 
and  interesting. 

To  beo;in  with,  the  nationalitv  of  these  backwoods- 
men  is  a  mixed  problem.  French  blood  mingles  in 
at  least  equal  proportions  with  American,  and  proba- 
bly nine-tenths  of  all  the  people  are  descended  more 
or  less  directly  from  Canadian  ancestors.  -The  French 
of  Canada  is  not  exactly  the  French  of  Paris,  but  it 
may  be  said  to-  boar  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
latter  that  the  sardine  does  to  the  herring.  Ichthyo- 
logists classify  these  fishes  under  the  same  family 
head,  but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  Here  in  the  immediate  St.  Regis  Lake 
region  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  speak 
Canadian  French  with  at  least  as  much  facility  as 
they  speak  English.     The  vastness  of  the  country, 
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as  compared  witli  the  population,  lias  led  to  such  a 
foinplc'X  intLTiiKin-viiig  that  pretty  nearly  everyhudy 
is  I'itJK'r  the  aunt  or  uncle  or  cousin  of  everybody 
else.  If  the  soil  yields  hut  a  sorrv  harvest  of  irrain, 
it  seems  at  least  adapted  to  the  pi'oduction  of  lari!;e 
families.  A  dozen  children  and  sometimes  a  score 
<;row  t(j  robust  maturity  in  spite  of  all  hardship  and 
privation.  That  the  life  of  these  people  is  a  hard 
one — that  the  privations  tliey  are  called  npo7i  to  en- 
dure are  such  as  would  drive  away  a  less  hardy  or 
stubborn  race — is  not  to  be  denied.  The  few  acres 
of  land  that  have  been  cleared  and  cultivated  return 
at  best  but  a  meaicre  harvest  for  the  most  imremit- 
tini;  toil.  Throuiih  the  long  ^vinter  the  one  industry 
which  offers  employment  is  the  chojipins!:  and  draw- 
hvr  of  loi«;s.  Manv  a  man  is  ii;lad  to  swinir  an  axe 
ten  hours  out  of  the  twentv-four  for  seventv-tive  cents 
wa<j:es.  Heady  money  is  always  scarce  and  alwavs 
hoarded.  Young  and  old  live  ]n*incipally  on  pork 
and  ])otatoes,  with  now  and  then  a  soup  of  dry  beans 
oi-  ]>('as.  Sheep  thrive  here  fairly  well,  but  the  mut- 
ton is,  as  a  rule,  regarded  too  valuable  a  product  to 
be  used  for  food.  The  wife  of  the  backwoodsman 
woi-ks  oven  more  untiringly  than  her  husband,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  latter  often  does  imaided  the 
di-udgery  which  should  be  assigned  oidy  to  men. 

I'ut  there  comes  a  genial  ray  of  suidight  int(^  the 
Avilderness  with  the  advent  of  the  sportsmen.  It  is 
then  that  every  man  and  Imy  is  ready  to  offer  his 
sci-vices  as  a  guide.  The  guide  does  not  grow,  lie 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  citv  barber   in 
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that  he  never  serves  an  apprenticeship.  The  world, 
or  at  least  as  nuicli  of  it  as  is  shaved,  long  ago  dis- 
covered that  the  barber-shop  never  existed  which 
employed  other  than  experienced  "  artists."  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  tlie  barber,  full-fledged,  springs 
np  in  the  night  or  else  drops  from  the  skies,  razor  in 
hand,  and  the  praises  of  the  best  hair  tonic  in  the 
world  on  his  lips.  Similarly  comes  the  Adirondack 
guide  into  this  barren  world.  He  rolls,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  his  log  cradle  into  a  pair  of  top  boots,  dis- 
cards the  bottle  for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  possesses 
himself  of  a  boat  and  a  jackknife,  and  becomes 
forthwith  an  experienced  guide.  His  duties  are 
multifarious.  He  pulls  a  steady  if  not  exactly  scien- 
tific oar;  he  carries  his  boat  on  his  shoulders  from 
one  mountain  pond  to  another,  often  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles ;  he  conducts  you  to  tlie  spot 
where  deer  ought  to  be,  and  where  sometimes  they 
are ;  he  fishes  for  you  if  you  don't  know  how  to  fish 
for  yourself,  and  breaks  your  new  fly-rod  with  per- 
fect good  humor;  if  in  camp,  he  cooks  and  chops 
wood  and  forecasts  the  weather  with  an  unvarying 
inaccm'acy  which  would  discourage  the  most  hopeful 
of  meteorological  prophets.  It  would  never  do  to 
assert  that  the  Adirondack  guide  is  constitutionallv 
lazy  after  thus  particularizing  his  labors.  True,  he  is 
forced  to  dras;  throuo-h  seven  or  eis-ht  months  of  the 
year  in  waiting  for  the  other  four  or  five  months  to 
come  around  ;  but-  that  is  not  his  fault.  Xor  is  this 
period  of  waiting  by  any  means  one  of  idle  ease. 
The  winter  work  is  far  more  laborious  and  much 
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less  profitahlo  than  tlic  suinincr  guiding,  i^ranj-  of 
the  men  spend  a  good  part  of  the  cold  season  in  a 
logger's  camp,  as  it  is  called,  and  that  is  a  kind  of 
cam})  which  offers  very  few  attractions.  It  implies 
steady  chopping  from  snnrise  to  snnset,  exposure  to 
the  coldest  weather,  coarse  fare,  small  M'ages,  and  no 
pleasanter  recreation  than  a  pij)eful  of  toLacco  in  tiie 
evening.  J  larder  even  than  the  cutting,  '*  skidding'' 
(which  means  piling),  or  drawing  of  logs,  is  the  driv- 
ing of  them  down  the  rivers  in  the  spring.  The 
drivers  are  often  drenched  with  M'ater  or  half  frozen 
by  cold  ;  and  they  run  no  inconsiderable  risk  of  los- 
ing life  or  limb.  The  Avork  pays  better,  however, 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  luml)ernian*s  callino-. 

Besides  the  sevei-itv  of  the  Avinter  work  here, 
there  is  frequently  no  job  to  be  had  even  at  the 
small  wages  demanded.  Last  winter,  fur  example, 
the  lack  of  sleighing,  witlK)Ut  M-hich  the  drawiiii!;  of 
loics  caimot  be  undertaken,  shut  out  numv  men  fi-um 
the  chance  of  earning  a  few  needed  dollars.  AVero 
it  not  that  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  to  its  mini- 
nnnn,  the  less  thriftv  inhabitants  would  be  driven  to 
sorry  straits.  ]\rany  of  them  are  poor  enough,  as  it 
is ;  but  there  is  none  of  that  acute  suffering  fi-om 
poverty  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities.  Oddly 
enough,  the  want  of  money  here,  while  it  may  en- 
luuice  its  value  as  a  personal  possession,  seems  to  give 
to  the  native  a  supreme  iiulifference  for  the  wealth  of 
others.  This  wealth  may  have  its  existence  M-liolly 
in  the  imagination,  as  nuich  of  it  indeed  does;  but 
that  is  of  small  matter  so  lomr  as  the  stock  of  imair- 
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ination  liolds  out.  The  Adirondack  guide,  whose 
uncertain  income  seldom  reaches  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  will  talk  to  jou  of  millions  with  the  refresh- 
ing assurance  of  Colonel  Sellers.  lie  sets  every  man 
down  as  rich  who  comes  into  the  wilderness  unpur- 
sued  hy  a  deputy-sheriff.  He  believes  that  eveiy 
man  is  a  sportsman  because  he  is  rich,  and  that  he  is 
rich  because  he  is  a  sportsman,  and  that  he  is  both 
because  he  is  not  a  St.  Regis  guide.  There  you  have 
the  pith  of  backwoods  logic  in  a  nutshell. 

The  crossing  of  nationalities — the  uncommon  con- 
genital mixture  of  a  French  peasant  and  a  Yankee 
backwoodsman — gives  rise  to  some  cui'ious  combina- 
tions in  names.  You  may  find  the  thoroughly  Anglo- 
Saxon  James,  John,  and  Henry,  flanked  by  such  sur- 
names as  St.  Germain,  La  Bountie  and  liobaL  You 
may  have  your  faith  in  philology  sadly  shaken  by  the 
discovery  that  Mitchell  Sweeney  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
that  Mrs.  Stephen  Otis  cannot  speak  English.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  almost  without  exception  the 
French  residents  give  no  hint  of  their  nationality  in 
speaking  English.  It  may  not  be  very  pure  English, 
but  it  is  certainly  freer  from  provincialisms  and  infi- 
nitely better  in  its  pronunciation  than  is  the  speech 
of  the  average  rural  Xew  Englander. 

This  wilderness  must  be  set  down  as  a  spot  which 
puts  greatness  to  a  terribly  severe  test,  and  extin- 
guishes notoriety  with  a  beautiful  simj)licity.  Edison's 
name  is  unknoviTi,  and  the  thrifty  housewife  who 
told  me  that  she  thought  she  remembered  vaguely 
of  having   once  heard   of   Henry   Ward   Beecher, 
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compc'llcd    nil    in(k'?c'ril»al)lc    adinii-ation.      The  late 
\'ieo-Presi(leiit  of  the  I'liited  States  secure  his  daini 
(<>  n'('«ii:iiiti(.ii,  not  l)rcaiisc  of  the  office  lie  held,  hut 
hecause  he  lived  in  Malone.    John  Brown  is  not  here 
the  martyr  to  a  great  cause,  but  the  man  who  hoiight 
a  hig  tract  of  land  in  Xorth  Elba.     I  remember,  at 
the  time  when  the  tempest-tossed  bones  of  the  late 
A.  T.  Stewart  were  rattled  afresh  in  the  public  ears, 
fK)shua  l.a  Fontaine  came  over  to  camp  one  dav  on  a 
friendly  visit.     A\'e  fell  to  talkiuo;  toirether,  and    I 
drew  out  some  curious  confessions  from  Joshua.    He 
had  lived  the  thlrtv-iive  rears  of  liis  life  wholly  in 
the  woods.      He  had  never  visited  a  citv,  nor  even 
a  village ;  never  had  ridden  on  a  railway,  nor  seen  a 
steam  engine;   never  had    been  to   a   circus    nor  to 
school;  was  in  doubt  as  to  Mhethcr  Plattsburf  was 
a  bigger  place  than  >,'cw  XwV  ;  and  was  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  statement  that  the  earth  is  round 
and  not  ilat.     The  mention  of  Plattsburg  suirgested 
the  Stewart  case  for  the  double  reason  that,  in  the 
correspondence  printed  a  few  days  before,  that  town 
liad  incidentally  figured,  and  also  because  Plattsburg 
was  reasonal)ly  to  be  considered  within  Joshua's  geo- 
graphical grasp. 

"They  seem  to  have  found  out  where  Stewart's 
body  is,  at  last,"  said  I,  taking  up  the  newspaper 
which  contained  the  rejiort. 

"^'er  don't  say  so  T'  said  Joshua,  evincing  at 
once  the  keenest  interest  in  tlie  subject. 

"  "i  es  ;  and,  according  to  the  story  here,  it  passed 
through  Plattsburg  on  its  way  to  Montreal.'' 
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"My  land  o'  the  livin',  now,  who'd  a  thought 
that?"  rejoined  Joshua,  gazing  meditatively  at  the 
Lack  of  his  left  hand  while  he  worked  the  lingers  as 
if  to  test  their  joints. 

"  If  what  the  paper  says  is  true.  Judge  Hilton  can 
•get  the  remains  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars." 

"  He  ken,  ken  he  ?     Wall,  now,  I'll  he  chewed  !  " 

"  Yes ;  the  thieves  sent  on  the  silver  plate  and 
the  piece  of  coffin-lining  that  was  cut  out,  so  there 
can  be  no  question  about  identity." 

"  Jes'so !  And  the  Jedge  ken  git  'em  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty-thousand  dollars  ? " 

"  That's  the  sum.  Seems  pretty  big,  doesn't  it — 
but  there's  money  enough  back,  you  know." 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  !  "  repeat-, 
ed  Josliaa,  still  studying  with  profound  interest  the 
back  of  his  hand.  "  Wall,  now,  I'd  never  athought 
old  Stewart  left  as  much  as  that  behind  him  !  " 

"  Why,  bless  your  soul,  he  left  probably  a  hundred 
times  that  sum  !  " 

"  Old  Jeems  Stewart  did  ? " 

"  Jeems  ?  His  name  wasn't  Jeems — it  was  Alex- 
ander—A. T.  Stewart." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  half  a  minute,  and  then 
Joshua,  finishing  the  inspection  of  his  last  knuckle, 
remarked : 

"  I  thought  yer  was  talking  about  Jeems  Stewart 
who  bought  that  thar  mill  up  at  Keeseville.  I  guess 
I  never  beared  of  this  other  one — -Alexander  B..  did 
you  say  ? " 
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''  T.,"  T  itiiiniuin'd  faintlv.  And  there  ciulefl  mv 
effort  t(»  (liscus.s  affairs  of  tlie  dav  ^vitl^  Joshua  La 
l'\>iitaine. 

CiKier  this  surface  of  cahn  indifference  to  all  tliat 
is  |>assiu<x  in  tlie  great  world  outside,  there  is  a  solid 
basis  of  content.     AVithout  this  the  Adirondack  1)ack- 
Avoodsinan  would  Ije  impossible,    ilis  ignorance,  after 
all,   is  superficial ;    Ins  wisdom    is  deep-rooted  and 
practical.     He  may  not  be  able  to  write  liis  name, 
but  lie  can  read  with  unerring  accuracy  the  cliiroL'- 
raphy  of  nature.     lie  may  not  know  his  letters,  but 
lie  never  trips  on   the  alphabet  of  forest  lore.     He 
finds  himself  born  to  a  lot  of  privation  and  hardship. 
Instead  of  repining  over  this,  or  vainly  covetinir  the 
fortune  of  the  more  prosperous,  he  sets  to  work  man- 
fully to  make  the  best  of  his  surroundings.     In  an 
exceptional  degree  lie  is  tliriftv,  saving,  and  indus- 
trious.    Not  a  few  of   the    men   in   the   St.   Eegis 
country  liave,  by  the  dint  of  untlagging  toil,  amassed 
a  competence.     They  recognize,  a])parently  by  some 
intuitive  wisdom,  that  while  the   lines  of  their  life 
here  are  not  cast  in  easy  places,  still  it  is  liere  that 
they  can  best  iight  the  battle  for  bread.     They  have 
no  desire  to  throw  themselves  into  the  vortex  of  city 
life,  nor  are  they  often  led  away  by  tlic  iynls  fatuus 
of  the  indeiinite  AVest.    In  this  respect,  and  especially 
among  the  young  men,  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  the  year-round  inhabitant  is  peculiar.     In  almost 
every  farming  region,  the  dream  of  the  vounc^er  gen- 
eration  is  to  break  loose  from  home  niooi-ini;-s,  and 
cast  ihcir  JojIuik;  upon  the  untried  sea  of  the  Morld 
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outside.  Ilerc,  on  the  contrary,  this  ambition  for 
a  larger  field  of  action — this  craving  to  see  and  know 
something  of  the  busy  world  we  inhabit — seems  to 
be  utterly  lacking.  If  content  be  indeed  another 
name  for  happiness,  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness 
ought  to  be  supremely  happy.  The  green  earth  over, 
there  certainly  could  be  found  no  better  spot  in  which 
temporarily  to  plant  a  college  sophomore  or  a  rural 
Congressman.  The  small  vanities  and  pretensions 
of  a  man  will  be  taken  out  of  him  here  with  much 
the  same  jerky  suddenness  that  a  fish  is  taken  out  of 
the  water.  lie  may  be  great  in  a  town,  great  in  a 
State,  great  even  in  a  nation ;  he  will  be  small  as  a 
midge  here  unless  he  can  cast  a  scientific  fly,  or  hit  a 
buck  at  a  hundred  yards. 

Hard-workiug,  truthful,  sober,  book-ignorant,  na- 
ture-wise— this  is  the  general  character  of  these  back- 
woods  dwellers.  And  yet  you  cannot  bunch  these 
men  and  label  them  with  any  one  ticket.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  good  and  the  bad  may  be  found  ;  and 
under  a  crust  of  laziness  and  saleratus  I  have  dis- 
covered many  a  brave,  patient,  and  heroic  nature — 
men  like  the  trees  they  have  grown  up  among,  sturdy 
and  upright  as  the  grand  old  pine,  yet  as  full  of  the 
juices  of  humanity  as  the  maple  is  full  of  sap  in 
spring. 


CJIAPTEll  IX. 

DK.  LOOMIS   ON   THE   ST.   REGIS   COUNTRY. 

To  Professor  Alfred  L.  Looniis,  of  Kcw  York  City, 
]>eli»iigs,  ill  a  very  large  degree,  the  honor  of  awaken- 
iiiil  in  the  medical  profession  a  livelv  interest  in  the 
curative  powers  of  the  Adirondacks.  A  paper  of  his 
on  this  subject  was  read  before  The  Medical  Society 
of  tlie  State  of  Xew  Yoi-k  in  1870,  and  afterward 
printed  in  the  Medind  liecord.  That  paper  nmst 
stand  as  the  excuse  for  this  little  l)ook.  Xot  only 
in  New  York,  but  all  over  tlic  country,  the  doctors 
evinced  a  sudden  enthusiasm  respecting  the  Adi- 
rondacks that  was  obviouslv  kindled  bv  l)i'.  Loomis'.s 
toi'ch.  Limited  as  is  the  writer's  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, he  has  been  besieged  in  his  wilderness 
retreat  by  letters  of  iiKpiiry  from  those  seeking  the 
facts  this  volume  is  designed  to  furnish.  Among 
other  things  wanted  was  Dr.  J.oomis's  j^aper.  Ap- 
pearing as  it  did  in  a  strictly  teclmical  journal,  it 
could  not,  of  course,  reach  tlie  mass  of  unprofessional 
readers.  That  is  mIiv  it  has  been  thoui^ht  well  to  in- 
elude  it  in  this  book. 

Tlie  writer  hastens  to  add  that  the  distinguished 
medical  pi'ofe.-sor  is  n«it  v\\\\  not  ivspoiisibic  l<>i-  this 
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republication  of  his  essay,  but  he  is  ignorant  even  of 
its  appropriation.  Furthermore,  the  writer  does  not 
enjo}^  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Loomis,  If 
he  did,  this  public  apology  might  not  be  called  for. 
As  it  is,  he  sincerely  hopes  that  the  use  of  this  ma- 
terial will  not  seem  a  misappropriation. 

The  article  is  given  entire.  All  attempts  to  con- 
dense or  abbreviate  a  purely  technical  article,  written 
by  a  physician,  are  usually  worse  than  vain.  They 
are  apt  to  do  the  medical  author  a  positive  injury. 
This  was  abundantly  proved  in  the  only  newspaper 
extract  of  Dr.  Loomis's  paper  which  the  writer  has 
seen.  Apart  from  that,  although  designed  for  pro- 
fessional ears,  there  is  not  a  word  in  Dr.  Loomis's 
report  M'hich  will  not  be  read  with  keen  interest  by 
every  sufferer  from  phthisical  disease. 

Dk.  Loomis's  Address. 

3fr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Medical 
Society : — I  invite  your  attention  to  the  Adirondack 
region  as  a  therapeutical  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
pulmonary  phthisis.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  to  be  fomid  in  climate. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  time  no  subject  of 
medical  study  is  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
the  climatic  treatment  of  disease,  yet  to  a  student  of 
the  medical  literature  of  to-dav  there  is  none  more 
conf usino;  and  unsatisfactorv. .  Some  localities  have 
been  considered  especially  favorable  on  account  of 
then*  equability  of  temperatm'e,  others  on  account  of 
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tlicir  Inxnrions  vegetation  or  their  peculiarity  of  soil ; 
some  on  accoinit  of  tlic  dryness,  others  on  account  of 
tlie  Innniditv  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  data 
LMven.  -widelv  differinji;  conchisions  have  been  readied 
by  different  observers.  In  regard  to  the  localities 
Avhich  are  claimed  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  few  writers  have 
carefully  observed,  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  individual  cases, 
or,  if  they  have  so  observed,  they  have  not  made 
public  the  result  of  such  observations  ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count very  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  localities  have  never  been  reached. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  pa})er,  my  oliject  has 
been  to  show  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  Adi- 
rondack region  upon  all  the  cases  of  well-developed 
phthisis  which,  under  my  oliservation,  have  given  the 
reiriou  an  extended  trial.  I  am  largely  indebted  for 
facts  iriven,  and  the  history  of  cases,  toniv  friend  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Trudeau,  who,  with  a  phthisical  invalid, 
took  u})  his  residence  in  this  region  iivc  years  ago. 

I]y  way  of  explaiiation,  I  would  state  that  clinic- 
all  v  and  i^atholoo-icallv  I  recoii-nize  three  varieties  of 
pulmoiuiry  phthisis,  viz.,  catarrhal  ]>hthisis,  fibrous 
phthisis,  and  tubercular  ])hthisis. 

In  catarrhal j)JitJii'<ti<,  the  primary  changes  are  in 
the  cavities  of  the  alveoli  and  bronchi,  and  are  epi- 
thelial and  cellular  in  their  nature. 

h\^pf>/'i>us-  jt/i/Zi/'st's,  {\ni  primary  changes  occur  in 
the  bronchial  and  alve(»lar  connective-tissue,  and  are 
connective-tissue  hyperplasias. 
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In  tubercular  jyhthisis,  the  primary  clianges  occur 
in  the  lymphoid  elements  of  the  lung,  associated  with 
connective-tissue  hyperplasias  forming  little  masses 
or  nodules,  which  ordinarily  are  termed  tubercles. 
The  development  of  tubercle  in  a  lung  may  be  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  an  alveolar  cellular  process, 
or  by  a  connective-tissue  hyperplasia,  and  as  the  one 
or  the  other  predominates,  so  is  the  duration  of  the 
case  long  or  short. 

In  the  later  stao;es  of  these  different  varieties  of 
phthisis,  it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  in 
the  earlier  stages,  in  most  cases,  the  differential  diag- 
nosis can  readily  be  made. 

The  peculiar  clinical  feature  of  catarrhal  phthisis 
is,  that  at  the  onset  the  local  sjnnptoms  are  well 
marked  and  precede  or  accompany  the  constitutional. 
The  local  signs  may  be  those  of  pneumonia  or  of 
localized  bronchitis  of  the  small  tubes,  while  the 
peculiar  clinical  feature  of  tubercular  phthisis  is,  that 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease  there  are  few  local  signs, 
while  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  verv  marked. 

Fihr'ous  jphthisis  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
forms  by  its  greater  chronicity.  Usually  it  commences 
as  a  chronic  affection,  cominsj  on  verv  insidiouslv. 
Its  chief  clinical  feature  is,  that  its  development  is 
preceded  by  a  chronic  bronchitis  or  pleurisy  limited 
to  one  lung,  or  perhaps  an  unresolved  pneumonia. 
In  rare  instances,  it  is  developed  in  the  course  of  some 
constitutional  disease — as  syphilis,  gout,  etc. 

These  three  varieties  of  puhnonary  phthisis  not 
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only  differ  in  their  origin,  nuxle  of  development, 
proirres.s  and  tennination,  l)nt  necessarily  tliey  require 
diffeivnt  ]^lans  of  treatment,  and  are  dlflerently  af- 
fected liv  climate. 

To  rightly  estimate  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  any 
place  or  region,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  l»e 
ahle  to  determine  what  variety  of  phthisis  it  is  that 
is  cured  or  arrested  in  that  locality.  Frequently,  in- 
dividuals -with  catarrhal  phthisis  will  do  hadly  at  an 
altitude  at  which  those  with  lihrous  phthisis  will  he 
benefited.  Besides,  in  determining  the  locality  in 
which  phthisical  developments  will  be  most  likely  to 
be  arrested,  we  must  take  into  account  the  age  and 
general  condition  of  tlie  individual.  For  instance, 
an  enfeelded  an<l  broken  down  middle-aged  phthisi- 
cal subject  does  badly  in  a  high  mountain  region,  but 
is  benefited  by  the  air  of  the  sea. 

The  reirion  known  as  the  Adirondack  rciri*"*'!  is  com- 
prised  in  that  ]>ortion  of  our  State  which  lies  north 
of  the  Mohawk  and  west  of  the  Chanqilain  Valley. 
Tt  may  be  said  to  include  tiie  counties  of  Clinton, 
Franklin,  Fsscx,  Hamilton,  with  portions  of  adjoin- 
iuiT  counties,  and  has  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  nearlv 
one-third  of  the  State  of  ?sew  "i'ork.  AVithin  its 
linnts  there  is  a  plateau  from  1,.')<H)  to  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  l.'')0  miles  in  length  (latitude),  ami 
1(MI  miles  in  breadth  (longitude).  On  tliis  ])lateau 
there  are  nuu'c  than  two  thousand  sijuare  miles  of 
prinntive  foix'sts,  mostly  evergreen,  and  many  hun- 
dre(l  lakes  and  ponds.  From  the  surface  of  this 
plateau  rise  granitic  mountain  peaks  more  than  five 
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thousand  feet  in  height.  Tlie  drainage  of  this  table- 
land is  toward  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Kiver  on  the  northwest,  and  the  Hudson 
Kiver  on  the  south.  ]V[any  of  the  streams  which 
flow  in  these  different  directions  intercept  each  other, 
and  some  of  them,  as  well  as  the  lakes,  are  navigable 
for  light  canoes  or  boats.  Occasionally  there  are 
easy  portages  between  these  bodies  of  water,  and 
sometimes  we  meet  with  rapids  or  falls.  I  doubt 
whether  any  region  in  this  country  furnishes  to  the 
invalid  or  pleasure-seeker  such  a  stimulus  to  out-of- 
door  life. 

Mr.  Verplanck  Colvin,  in  the  conclusion  to  his  re- 
port, published  in  IST-i,  on  the  Topographical  Survey 
of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  uses  the  following 
words  to  express  his  enthusiasm — words  which  fitly 
express  the  enthusiasm  of  many  another  one  familiar 
with  this  region : 

"  The  Adirondack  wilderness  may  be  considered 
the  wonder  and  glory  of  Xew  York.  It  is  a  vast 
natural  park,  one  inunense  and  silent  forest,  curi- 
ously and  beautifully  broken  by  the  gleaming  waters 
of  a  myriad  of  lakes,  between  which  rugged  moun- 
tain ranges  rise  as  a  sea  of  granite  billows.  At  the 
northeast  the  mountains  culminate  within  an  area  of 
some  himdreds  of  square  miles ;  and  here  savage, 
treeless  peaks,  towering  above  the  timber  line,  crowd 
one  another,  and,  standing  gloomily  shoulder  to 
shoulder  rear  their  rocky  crests  amid  the  frosty 
clouds.  The  wild  beasts  may  look  forth  from  the 
ledges  on  the  mountain  sides  over  unbroken  wood- 
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lands  strotfliiniT  liovoiid  tlu'  reacli  of  t^iglit — Lcyond 
the  l)liu!  li.i/y  i-i(l-vs  ;it  llic  liori/.on.  Tliu  voyager 
Lv  canoe  l)elu>ltl.s  lakes  in  which  these  mountains  and 
Avild  r<  "rests  ai-e  ]-ellected  like  inxerted  reality;  now 
Wondrous  in  their  dai'k  jj;i-andeur  and  solemnity; 
imw  irloi-idus  ill  resplendent  autumn  color  of  pearly 
heauty.'' 

These  M'ords  arc  the  enthusiastic  outbursts  of  one 
Avho  has  a  inoie  accurate  and  eom])rehensive  knowl- 
edi::e  of  the  topography  of  this  region  than  has  any 
other  man. 

■  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  a  region  the  tired 
"Worker  and  W(jrn-out  invalid  tind  tlie  rest  and  (juiet 
M-hich  is  so  powerful  a  restoi-er  <_>£  health.  Here,  as  I 
have  alreadv  intimated,  there  is  everv  inducement  for 
one  to  lead  an  out-of-door  life  ;  the  verv  sui-roundiuifs 
infuse  new  life  into  the  feeble  body,  and  one  daily 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  and  feels  better,  scarcely 
al»le  to  tell  how  or  why.  One  condition  which  I 
regard  of  the  greatest  impt»rtance  in  seeking  a  suitable 
liome  for  the  phthisical  invalid  is  here  met  with,  viz. : 
dryness  of  soil. 

Undoul)tedly  a  damp  Avarm,  as  well  as  a  damp  cold, 
climate  acts  imfa\orably  upon  phthisical  invalids, 
but  the  Y>i}x^\\VvM'  d((iitj)ni!<.^  w]ii(h  acts  most  nnfavor- 
ably  is  not  usually  present  in  those  localities  where 
there  is  the  greatest  rainfall,  nor  is  it  present  because 
lartre  bodies  of  water  are  in  close  i^i'oximitv,  but  it 
mainly  depends  upon  tlie  natui'C  of  the  soil.  To 
avoid  this  damj)ness,  the  soil  shoidd  be  porous  and 
sandy — a  loose  soil  of  sufficient  porosity  to  permit  the 
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rapid  filtering  of  water  from  its  surface,  so  that  after 
a  heavy  rainfall  tlie  surface  will  soon  become  dry. 
All  clay  soil  drains  slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  the 
peculiar  dampness  arises  which  acts  so  unfavorably 
on  phthisical  invalids.  Laennec  states,  that  the 
dampness  arising  from  such  a  condition  of  soil  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  developing  causes  of  phthisis,  and 
lie  makes  mention  of  a  locality,  having  such  a  soil,  in 
which  the  dampness  was  so  constant  and  of  such  a 
character,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  resident 
population  died  of  phthisis.  In  determining  the  fit- 
ness of  a  locality  as  a  residence  for  phthisical  invalids, 
I  have  come  to  regard  the  external  configuration  and 
conformation  of  the  soil  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  amount  of  rainfall,  or  the  relative  moisture. 
The  climate  of  the  Adirondack  region  may  be  con- 
sidered a  moist,  cool  climate.  The  rainfall  is  above 
the  average  for  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  fifty -five  inches.  The  spring 
is  cool,  and  there  is  considerable  rain  until  about  the 
middle  of  June.  There  is  a  dry  period  during  the 
summer,  wlien  little  rain  falls,  and  the  davs  become 
hot,  while  almost  without  an  exception  the  nights  are 
cool,  often  cold,  and  heavy  dews  fall.  There  is  rarely 
at  anv  time  excessive  heat,  and  durino;  the  warmest 
weather  there  are  but  few  nights,  even  in  August, 
when  a  blanket  is  not  needed.  My  friend  Dr.  Tru- 
deau,  who  has  remained  here  summer  and  winter  for 
the  past  five  years,  makes  the  following  statement : 
"  That  he  has  never  found  the  mercury  above  87° 
during  the  past  six  summers,  and  this  high  temper- 
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aturo  Mas  only  niaiiitaiiu'd  for  a  few  hours  during 
tiio  afternoon.  The  air  during  llie  fall  montlis,  Nvilli 
the  exci'ption  of  one  or  two  long  rain-storms,  is  l)ra- 
ciuiT  and  a<lnnral)lv  suited  to  out-of-door  life.  During 
the  winter  the  cold  is  almost  uninterrupted,  no  thaw- 
ing of  anv  conseijuenee  taking  }»lace  before  the  niontli 
of  March.  There  is  a  pre})onderance  of  cloudy  days 
and  snow-storms.  The  mercury,  during  January  and 
February,  frequently  for  days  at  a  time  stands  many 
deirrees  below  zero.  As  the  cold  \veather  usually  con- 
tinues  until  the  end  of  i\[arch,  the  thawing  takes 
place  quickly,  and  owing  to  the  sieve-like  nature  of 
the  soil  the  snow  disa])pears  very  rapidly,  conse- 
quentlv  the  change  from  winter  to  spring  is  soon  ac- 
conq)lished. 

Tliere  is  no  marked  preponderance  of  clear  days 
at  any  season  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sky,  especially  in 
M-inter,  is  constantly  overcast.  This  cool,  ch»udy 
weather  is  a  marked  feature  of  this  climate.  The 
altitude  varies  with  the  diiTerent  localities  ;  but  the 
immense  plateau  which  forms  the  lake  region  of  the 
Adirondacks  is  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
seadevel.  The  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  Mith 
liere  and  there  rocks,  biit  little  or  no  clay. 

There  appears  at  first  sight  but  little  to  induce  one 
to  consider  this  locality  as  favoralde  iov  persons  af- 
fected with  phthisis.  Hitherto  heat  and  cold  and 
absence  of  moisture,  or  an  equable  temperature,  have 
been  regarded  as  necessary  in  order  to  favorable  re- 
sults in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  ;  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  trial  that  neither  cold,  nor  heat,  nor  niois- 
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ture,  alone,  are  all-sufficient  factors  in  guiding  us  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  most  favorable  atmos- 
pheric conditions  for  phthisical  patients.  In  a  written 
communication  to  me,  Dr.  Trudean  also  says  :  "  High 
mountains,  the  desert,  and  the  open  sea,  have  per- 
haps given  so  far  the  best  results  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  chest  disease ;  and  yet  all  these  differ  widely 
except  in  one  respect,  namely,  purity  of  atmosphere. 
It  is  neither  hot  nor  cold  air,  damp  nor  dry  air,  but 
pwe  air  which  is  necessary  to  diseased  lungs.  Many 
conditions  render  the  atmosphere  of  these  mountains 
perfectly  pure.  The  elevation  of  this  region,  its 
sandy  soil,  the  undulating  nature  of  the  country, 
which  ensures  perfect  drainage  ;  the  absence  of  culti- 
vation, even  of  dwellings — all  these  conditions  pre- 
clude the  presence  of  telluric  or  miasmatic  poison, 
and  we  have  a  purity  of  atmosphere  imknown  in 
more  settled  districts.  The  forests  of  this  region  are 
almost  unbroken,  stretching  over  the  valleys,  cover- 
ing the  mountains  often  to  their  very  summit,  and 
extending  in  some  directions  for  nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  while  innumerable  lakes  dot  tliis  elevated  pla- 
teau and  give  moisture  to  the  air.  That  the  atmos- 
phere of  such  a  region,  especially  when  set  in  motion, 
should,  by  its  contact  with  myriads  of  tree-tops  and 
pine  sheaves,  become  heavily  laden  with  ozone  is  a 
natural  sequence.  Whatever  other  properties  this 
gas  may  hereafter  be  found  to  possess,  we  know  that 
it  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  ISTature's  choice  agent 
for  counteracting  atmospheric  impurities.  This  jiro- 
cess,  which  durino;  the  summer  months  is  carried  on 
5* 
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l>v  all  varieties  (tf  trees,  diii-iii<jc  the  winter  months  is 
Jiiaintained  hv  the  fvci-greeiis,  uhile  tlie  deciJutnis 
trees  arc  deprived  uf  their  foliage.  Pine,  half^ani, 
spruce,  and  henduck  trees  abound,  and  the  air  is 
heavily  laden  with  the  resinous  odors  which  thev  ex- 
hale. An  agent  which  it  is  universally  admitted  ex- 
erts a  most  heneficial  influence  on  diseased  mucous 
mend)ranes  is  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  air- 
passages,  while  balsam ics,  which  are  also  disinfect- 
ants, purify  the  atmosphere,  which  is  constantly  im- 
pregnated with  them.  Besides  this,  the  air  of  the 
wilderness  is  optically  pui-e,  noticeably  free  from  dust 
or  visible  particles  of  any  kind.  The  invalid,  there- 
fore, is  here  suri'ounded  by  a  zone  of  pure  air,  which 
separates  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  germ-jiervaded 
world,  and  his  diseased  lungs  are  supplied  with  a 
specially  vitalized  and  puritied  atmosphere,  free  from 
germs  and  inij)urities  of  any  kind,  and  laden  with 
the  resinous  exhalations  of  mvi'iads  of  everi^reens.'' 
Though  as  yet  but  few  phthisical  invalids  have 
been  induced  to  give  the  Adirondack  region  an  ex- 
tended tiial,  the  good  results  obtained  by  those  wlio 
have  remained  there  for  anv  considerable  len-'-th  of 
time  are  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favor.  Dr. 
Trudeau  writes :  "  ]\[y  own  personal  experience  and 
my  i)ersonal  observation  of  other  ]dithisical  invalids 
lead  me  to  say  that  any  comparison  of  the  relative 
{■ood  effects  of  the  climate  of  St.  Paul,  ]\rinn.,or  of  the 
South,  with  tiiat  of  the  .Vdirondack  region,  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  oi  the  latter."  In  regard  to  camp  life, 
he  writes:   "Camping  out,  which  is  the  peculiar  fea- 
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ture  of  tliis  place,  if  done  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
from  Jmie  to  October,  I  consider  an  important  and 
beneficial  measure  in  tlie  treatment  of  phthisis ;  if 
done  carelessly,  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  risk.  The 
advantao;es  trained  bv  this  mode  of  life  are  evident. 
The  phthisical  invalid  for  fom*  months,  night  and 
da  J,  lives  out-of-doors,  in  a  pure  atmosphere ;  he  is 
quiet,  has  perfect  rest,  plenty  of  good  food  (for 
Avhich  this  mode  of  life  gives  an  amazing  relish) ;  he 
has  no  opportunity  to  dailv  observe  the  effect  upon 
other  phthisical  invalids  of  the  disease  from  which  he 
is  sufferino;  •  his  surroundino-s  are  such  that  he  can  lie 
do\\ni  whenever  standing;  fatigues  liim,  can  eat  when- 
ever  he  is  hungry,  sleep  when  exhausted,  and  dress 
as  suits  his  own  comfort — all  of  which  comforts  the 
requirements  of  society  sometimes  mterfere  with. 

"  All  these  things — the  breathing  of  the  pure  air 
of  the  wilderness,  the  perfect  rest,  the  wholesome 
food,  and  earlv  hours — combine  to  make  tent-life  a 
powerful  weapon  in  combating  this  disease. 

"  Exposm-e  in  inclement  weather,  which  this  mode 
of  life  at  times  renders  almost  unavoidable,  is  well 
borne  in  this  climate  by  phthisical  invalids  who  stead- 
ily live  out  of  doors.  During  the  past  six  years  I 
liave  never  seen  any  evil  results  from  this  mode  of 
life  ;  but  I  have  seen  men  in  camp  lose  their  cough 
and  gain  in  flesh  while  it  rained  daily,  and  in  the 
midst  of  occasional  frosts  and  snow-storms." 

Dr.  Trudeau  expresses  himself  strongly  on  this 
point,  having  faithfully  tried  tent-life,  and  he  adds : 
"  Many  of  the  risks  supposed  to  attend  out-of-door 
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life  exist  oiilv  in  (lie  imnii-iiiation  of  the  timid;"  aii<l 
he  hciicvt'S  that  tent-life,  and  a  return  to  the  invigc.r- 
atini:;,  oiit-of-door  existence  of  the  savage  is  Xatin-e's 
antidote  for  a  disease  which  is  almost  an  outgrowth 
of  civilization  and  its  enervating  inlluences. 

To  proceed  to  results  obtained  fi-oui  a  fair  trial  of 
this  region. 

Cask  I. — Eleven  years  aijro,  in  the  summer  of  l^*!", 
as  an  invalid,  I  iirst  visited  this  region.  For  several 
months  previous  I  had  suffered  from  cough  with 
muco-purulent  expectoration,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
night-sweats,  and  other  rational  and  physical  signs 
which  attend  incipient  phthisical  development.  The 
only  survivor  of  a  family,  every  member  of  which 
(save,  perhaps,  one)  had  died  of  phthisis,  I  had  anno 
to  regard  my  c;ise  a  critical  one.  \  Southern  trip  had 
not  relieved,  if  it  had  not  aggravated,  my  phthisical 
symptoms.  In  this  condition  I  went  into  this  region 
and  into  camp,  and  when,  before  the  sunnner  months 
had  passed,  I  came  out  of  the  Adirondack  or  iKirth 
woods  free  from  cough,  with  an  increase  in  weight 
of  about  twenty  pounds,  with  greater  j^hysical  \igor 
than  I  had  known  for  years,  I  very  naturally  became 
an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  them. 

My  personal  experience  that  summer  convinced 
me  that  there  was  something  in  ttie  air  of  this  region 
especially  adapted  to  diseased  lungs ;  that,  if  the 
climate  had  no  direct  inlluence  in  arresting  or  pre- 
venting ]>hthisical  developments,  it  certainly  allayed 
bronchial  irritation,  and  the  phthisical  invalid  sooti 
became  able  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
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in  the  open  air  ;  still  more,  liis  snrronndings  were 
such  that  if  a  lover  of  nature  or  of  sport,  he  neces- 
sarily forgot  himself,  and  thus  was  nature  aided,  and 
vigor  and  health  restored. 

I  would  mention  here  that  my  personal  experience, 
as  well  as  my  experience  since  that  time  in  regard  to 
its  effect  upon  others,  leads  me  to  believe  that,  dur- 
ing the  warm  season,  a  camp  or  tent-life  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  puhiionary  invalids,  if  they  are 
not  enfeebled. 

From  time  to  time,  since  that  summer,  eleven 
years  ago,  I  have  sent  phthisical  invalids  into  this 
reo-ion.  At  first  I  sent  them  onlv  during  the  sum- 
mer  months,  but  I  found  that  while  temporary  relief 
was  afforded,  and  in  some  instances  marked  improve- 
ment took  place,  in  cases  of  fully  developed  phthisis 
the  latter  was  not  j)ermanent,  and  although  the  win- 
ter months  might  be  spent  at  the  South,  yet  before 
another  summer  came  around  the  disease  progressed. 
Not  until  1873  was  I  able  to  persuade  any  phthisical 
invalid  to  remain  during  the  winter.  The  effect  of 
the  winter  climate  on  this  invalid  showed  so  marked- 
ly the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  winter's  residence 
in  this  region,  that  from  that  time,  each  winter, 
others  have  been  induced  to  remain.  Fourteen  re- 
mained last  winter. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
under  my  ovn\  personal  supervision,  or  that  of  Dr. 
Trudeau;  will,  I  think,  enable  us  to  reach  some  satis- 
factory conclusions  in  regard  to  the  therapeutical 
effects  of  the  climate  of  the  Adu'ondack  region.  They 
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arc  UTisclectcd  eapcp,  mi<l  tlic  only  caPOS  of  value,  as 
tliL'se  an-  \\\v  fiily  jilitliisical  invalids  who  have  re- 
iiiaincil  ill  the  I'egioii  a  sutHcient  length  of  time  to 
i:;ivL'  the  climate  anvthinir  like  a  fair  trial. 

Cask  II. — Dr.  1-].  L.  T ,  a^ed  twentv-five  ;  fam- 

ily  history  good  ;  began  to  lose  his  health  in  the  win- 
ter of  ls~'2.  His  symptoms  M-ere  rapidly  becoming 
nr<!:cnt:  he  was  examined  by  several  phvsicians.  Ex- 
t(Misive  consolidation  at  left  apex  was  found,  extend- 
ing p«)steriorly  nearly  to  angle  of  scapula  ;  on  the 
right  side  nothing  was  discovered  save  slight  pleuritic 
adhesions  at  the  apex. 

He  was  ordered  South,  but  returned  in  the  spring 
in  no  wav  benetited.  On  the  contrary,  ni<rht-sweat- 
iiig  had  set  in,  and  his  fever  was  higher.  In  the 
latter  ]iart  of  ]\[ay  he  started  for  the  Adirondacks, 
the  ride  in  the  stage  being  accomplished  on  an  im- 
provised bed.  His  condition  at  this  time  Avas  most 
unpromising;  he  had  daily  fever,  night-sweats,  pro- 
fuse an<l  purulent  cx])ectoration,  had  lost  his  appe- 
tite, and  was  obliged  constantly  to  have  recourse  to 
stinnilants.  Weight  al)out  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  pounds.  lie  began  to  improve  at  once,  his 
appetite  returned,  all  his  symptoms  decreased  in 
severity,  and  after  a  stay  of  more  than  three  months 
he  returned  to  Xew  ^  ork,  weiirhiuix  one  hundred- 
and  ft)rty-six  pounds,  with  only  slight  morning 
ciiugh,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  good 
health.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Xew  Yoi-k 
h(^  had  a  chill,  all  his  old  symptoms  returned,  and  he 
was  advised  to  leave  for  iSt.  Paid,  where  he  spent  the 
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entire  winter.  He  did  badly  tliere ;  was  sick  the 
greater  portion  of  tlie  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1873 
he  aorain  went  to  the  xVdirondacks.  At  this  time  he 
was  in  a  most  debilitated  state,  M-as  anfemic,  emaci- 
ated, had  daily  hectic  fever,  constant  cough,  and  pro- 
fuse purulent  expectoration. 

The  marked  improvement  did  not  commence  at 
once,  as  it  did  the  previous  summer,  and  the  first  of 
September  foimd  him  in  a  wretched  condition.  I 
then  examined  him  for  the  first  time,  and  found  com- 
plete consolidation  of  the  left  lung  over  the  scapula 
and  supra-scapula  space,  with  pleuritic  thickenings 
and  adhesions  over  the  infra-clavicular  space.  On 
coughing,  bronchial  rales  of  large  and  small  size  were 
heard  over  the  consolidated  portion  of  the  lung. 
Over  the  right  infra-clavicular  region  the  respiratory 
murmur  was  feeble,  and  on  full  inspiration  pleuritic 
friction  sounds  were  heard.  I  advised  him  to  remain 
at  St.  Regis  Lake  during  the  winter,  and  although  he 
was  repeatedly  warned  that  such  a  step  would  prove 
fatal,  he  followed  my  advice. 

From  that  time  he  began  slowly  to  improve.  Since 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  this  region.  At  the  present 
time  his  weight  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds, 
a  gain  of  twenty -two  pounds  since  he  first  went  to 
the  Adirondacks  in  1873,  and  ten  pounds  more  than 
was  his  weight  in  health.  He  has  slight  morning  cough 
and  expectoration,  his  pulse  is  from  72  to  85,  and  he 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  good  health. 
In  his  luno-s  evidences  still  remain  of  the  disease  he 
lias  so  many  years  combated. 


Alllio'.i^li  ]\v  lias  made  tlirec  attempts  to  live  in 
Xe-w  Vuik,  at  intervals  of  two  yeai's,  each  time  his  ]"e- 
iiit>\al  from  the  mountains  has  l>eeu  followed  Avithiii 
tell  days  liy  a  c-hill,  and  a  ivturn  of  pneumonic  symp- 
t(»ms^symptoms  so  ominous  that  he  lias  heconie 
convinced  that  it  will  he  necessary  for  liim  to  remain 
in  the  Adii'ondack  re;j:ion  for  some  time  to  conic. 

Cask   III.— In  the  fall  of  1873,  :Mr.  E ,  a«red 

twentv,  with  decided  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis, 
went  into  the  lake  region  of  the  Adirondacks.  lie  had 
then  heen  ill  about  eiirhteen  months,  had  spent  two 
winters  in  Nassau,  and  for  the  three  months  immedi- 
ately preceding;  his  arrival,  he  had  failed  very  rapidly. 
AVhen  he  first  consulted  me,  in  September,  1S73,  I 
found  liiiii  extremely  emaciated,  weiirhing  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  pounds,  pulse  habitually  ranging  fi-oni 
n<»  to  130,  morning  temperature  from  Id:^^  to  KK^"". 
lie  had  loss  of  appetite,  night-sweats,  and  a  constant 
liarassing  coui^h  with  sliirht  liemorrhaires.  Plivsical 
examination  revealed  a  large  cavity  on  the  right  side 
posteriorly,  with  entire  consolidation  of  the  right  lung. 
At  the  left  apex  there  was  also  a  small  cavity  with  fine 
crackling  rales  over  the  upper  third  of  the  left  lung. 
His  condition  remained  desperate  during  the  follow- 
ing winter,  but  in  the  spring  he  somewhat  recovered 
his  aj^petite,  he  regained  strength,  and  lie  had  long 
intervals  during  which  he  was  entirely  free  from  fe- 
ver. He  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of  1S74  in 
camp,  and  his  improvenuMit  was  very  marked.  A 
jthysical  examination  of  his  chest  in  the  fall  «)f  1874 
showed  a  marked  decrease  in  the  pulmonary  consoli- 
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elation  on  the  right  side,  the  cavity  had  apparently 
diminished  in  size,  and  vesicular  nuirmurs  could  be 
heard  below  and  on  either  side  of  it.  On  the  left 
side  the  crackling  sounds  had  disappeared,  and  no 
signs  of  cavity  could  longer  be  detected,  but  broncho- 
vesicular  breathing  was  still  distinctly  heard.  His 
heart  was  hypertrophied,  pulse  88,  evening  tempera- 
ture 99f  °,  weight  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds. 
For  the  succeeding  eight  months  he  steadily  improved. 
In  June,  1875,  after  an  exposure  which  it  would  have 
been  unwise  for  one  in  health  to  risk,  he  was  seized 
with  a  prolonged  chill,  which  was  very  severe,  and 
was  followed  by  a.  pulmonary  hemorrhage  so  profuse 
that  for  some  time  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  but  he 
lingered  until  morning,  and  died  from  pulmonary  con- 
gestion and  oedema. 

Although  this  case  terminated  fatally,  I  regarded 
it  as  one  of  arrested  phthisis.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  the  climate  of  this  lake  region  were  so  positive  and 
Avell -marked  in  this  case,  that  I  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility and  induced  other  phthisical  invalids  to  make  a 
trial  of  it,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  other  physicians, 
and  regardless  of  the  expostulations  of  friends. 

Case  IY. — Mr.  M ,  aged  twenty-seven,  with  a 

good  family  historj^,  after  an  illness  of  several  months, 
which  was  marked  by  cough,  expectoration,  and  loss 
of  flesh,  spent  the  sunmier  of  1870  at  Saranac  Lake, 
where  he  markedly  improved,  lost  his  cough,  and 
gained  in  weight.  After  his  return  to  New  York  in 
the  fall,  his  cough  returned,  other  physical  symptoms 
developed,  and  he  was  quite  ill  throughout  the  win- 
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tor.  Tlic  next  pnnnncr  he  rctunicd  to  tlic  Adiron- 
(lacks  iimch  wcsrsc  tlum  lie  M-as  the  previous  year, 
A<j::aiu  lie  improved,  and  lie  thought  lie  Mas  almost 
wlU.  Ho  went  to  California  for  the  winter,  did  liadlv 
there,  and  on  his  return  to  Xew  York  in  the  spring, 
two  physicians  of  large  experience  pronounced  his  ease 
a  hopeless  one — -one  which  would  probably  terminate 
fatally  within  six  months.  In  the  early  Kunimer  of 
1872  he  reached  the  Adirondacks  in  a  most  pitiable 
condition.  Both  luno;s  were  extensive! v  diseased. 
At  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  were  the  physical  signs 
of  extensive  consolidation  and  softening.  The  upjKT 
third  of  the  right  lung  was  consolidated,  and  was  the 
seat  of  large  and  small  mucous  rales.  lie  liad  hectic 
fever,  extreme  dyspncea,  a  ]-apid  pulse,  and  other 
symptoms  of  advanced  phthisis.  lie  soon  began  to 
gain  Hesh  and  strength,  his  appetite  improved,  he 
coughed  less,  his  expectoration  was  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  by  early  fall  he  was  able  to  keep  out  of 
doors  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  For  five  years 
lie  remained  in  the  lake  region.  At  times  his  condi- 
tion was  nu:)st  promising,  although  little  change  took 
place  in  the  physical  signs.  Last  spring,  tired  of  the 
seclusion,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  !Xew  York. 

^"n(piestionably  this  was  a  case  of  catarrhal  phthisis, 
and  the  results  obtained  from  his  first  sunmier's 
residence  in  the  Adirondack  region  lead  me  to  believe 
that  if  Mr.  ]\[.  had  remained  in  the  region  the  winter 
succeeding  this  iirst  summer,  he  M'ould  have  reached 
complete  recovery.  Even  after  reaching  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  when  there  was  no  longer  a  pos- 
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sibility  of  recovery,  a  condition  of  stasis  was  reached 
when  lie  permanently  resided  in  the  region. 

Cask  V. — Mrs.  L ,  aged  forty,  good  family 

history;  early  in  the  sninmer  of  1871  went  to  the 
Adirondacks.  She  had  been  ill  eight  months  with  a 
cough  and  other  phthisical  symptoms.  At  the  time 
of  her  arrival  she  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion ;  for  several  weeks  previous  she  had  lived  en- 
tirely upon  beef-tea  and  champagne.  She  had  a 
harassing  cough,  with  profuse  expectoration,  and 
hectic  fever.  Phvsical  examination  revealed  a  mode- 
rate  amount  of  consolidation  at  the  apex  of  the  right 
lung,  with  crackling  rales  of  large  and  small  size ;  no 
evidence  of  softening.  At  once  her  desire  for  food 
returned,  and  she  began  to  gain  flesh  and  strength ; 
gradually  her  cough  and  expectoration  diminished, 
and  late  in  the  fall  she  returned  to  her  home  markedly 
improved.  Since  that  time  she  has  spent  some  time 
every  summer  or  fall  in  this  region,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  none  of  the  rational  or  ]3hysical  signs  of 
phthisis  have  been  present. 

In  this  case  the  rapiditj'  and  completeness  of  the 
recovery  was  quite  surprising,  when  we  consider  how 
unpromising  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the 
time  M'hen  she  first  reached  the  Adirondacks. 

Case  YI. — Mr.  R ,  aged  thirty,  with  no  here- 
ditary tendency  to  any  disease,  first  considted  me  in 
the  spring  of  1875.  lie  had  been  ill  six  months 
with  cough,  expectoration,  hectic  fever,  gradual  ema- 
ciation, and  other  well-marked  phthisical  symptoms. 
Phvsical  examination  of  chest  revealed  consolidation 
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at  tliG  apex  of  tlic  riulit  Iniiir,  ■vvitli  sliaqi  cracklinc^ 
rales,  most  al»uii<laiit  posteriorlv,  Avhcrc  distinct  linm- 
c-liial  1)ivatliiiiix  could  l»o  heard  Itelow  tlic  spine  of 
the  scapula;  left  hiiig  liealthy.  I  advised  hiiu  to 
take  up  liis  residence  in  tho  Adiroudacks.  Jle  re- 
mained in  camp  in  the  lake  reirion  durin«;  the  sum- 
mer  of  187.">,  -with  onlv  a  slight  increase  iu  Avei<cht,  a 
slight  innirovement  in  strength,  and  no  cliange  iu 
cough  or  physical  signs.  During  tlie  fall  and  Avinter 
he  had  several  hemorrhages,  with  fever,  and  was  cou- 
fiued  to  his  hed  at  diffei'ent  times.  Earlv  the  next 
spring  he  went  into  camp,  and  remained  until  Sep- 
tember. When  he  came  out  of  camp  he  weighed 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds,  had  gained 
forty  p(»unds;  he  had  no  cough,  no  expectoration,  no 
fever.  An  examination  of  his  chest  revealed  no  ab- 
normal sound,  except  pleuritic  creaking  and  feeble 
respiratory  murmur  posteriorly  ovcv  the  former  seat 
of  the  pulmonary  consolidation.  1  regardcid  him  a 
well  man,  and  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  home. 
]Ie  remained  well  until  the  following  spring,  Avhen 
]\v,  had  ail  attack  of  acute  cystitis.  lie  was  coniined 
to. his  bed  for  six  weeks;  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
travel  he  returned  to  the  Adiroudacks,  but  the  cysti- 
tis became  chronic,  was  complicated  by  pyelitis  and 
nephritis,  and  in  early. winter  he  died  from  acute 
nrjvmia. 

At  the  time  Mr.  li.  took  uj)  his  i-esidence  in  the 
Adiroudacks,  his  digestive  and  assimilating  pi'ocesses 
wei'e  in  a  feeble  condition,  rndoubtedly  this  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  for  nearlv  a  vear  there  was 
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little,  if  any,  improvement  in  Lis  lung  disease.  His 
five  months'  camp  life  during  the  second  year  of  liis 
residence  in  the  Adirondacks  not  only  cured  his  dis- 
eased lung,  hut  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his 
physical  condition.  So  great  was  the  change,  that 
one  would  scarcely  recognize  him.  AYhen  he  left  the 
woods  the  following  fall,  no  evidence  of  lung  dis- 
ease could  be  detected,  nor  was  any  detected  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Case  YII. — -Miss  C ,  aged   eighteen,    in   the 

spring  or  early  summer  of  1875  reached  the  Adiron- 
dacks in  a  verv  feeble  condition.  She  had  had  a 
cough  for  six  months,  with  frequent  pulmonary  hem- 
orrhages, attended  by  fever,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 
Physical  examination  of  the  chest  revealed  dulness 
on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration,  and  crackling 
rales  at  tlie  apex  of  the  right  lung.  Her  improve- 
ment began  at  once ;  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months  she  had  gained  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  had 
no  cough,  and  had  so  regained  her  strength  as  to  be 
able  to  take  active  out-of-door  exercise.  In  early  fall 
she  returned  to  her  home,  and  has  there  remained  in 
good  health. 

In  this  case  the  pulmonary  consolidation  was  evi- 
dently catarrhal  in  its  nature,  and  of  recent  date. 
That  she  came  to  the  Adirondacks  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  probably  had  much  to  do  M'ith 
her  rapid  and  complete  recovery. 

Case  YIII. — Mr.  B ,  aged  thirty-two,  with  a 

decided  hereditary  predisposition  to  plithisis,  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  lake  region  of  the  Adirondacks 
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ill  the  pniniucr  of  IsTo.  After  lie  left  liomc,  Leforc 
lie  reached  the  Adh-oiidacks,  he  had  a  severe  hein- 
orrhaire.  l"'or  three  luoiiths  after  his  arrival  he  was 
ill  a  critical  condition,  had  severe  cough,  fretjueiit 
hemorrhages,  fever,  and  rapid  emaciation.  lie  di<l 
not  hegin  to  improve  until  late  in  the  fall,  after 
Avliicli  time  his  improvement  was  steadily  progressive. 
Dui-ing  a  two  years'  residence  in  the  region  he  fully 
regained  health  and  strength,  liis  cough  ceased,  and 
ill  August,  1878,  I  could  lind  no  trace  of  disease  in 
the  lungs,  except  old  pleuritic  thickenings  and  ad- 
hesions at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung.  In  September, 
1878,  he  left  the  .Vdirondacks. 

During  his  first  year's  residence  in -the  Adirondacks 
no  physical  exaniination  was  made,  but  he  stated  that 
previous  to  his  coming  into  the  region  his  medical 
advisers  had  told  him  that  his  lungs  wereextensivelv 
diseased,  and  that  he  had  come  with  a  ''forlorn 
hope."  His  disease  commenced  as  a  "  severe  cold,'' 
and  unquestionably  his  case  was  one  of  catarrhal 
phthisis. 

Cask  IX — Dr.  T ,  aged  thirty-two,  with mai'ked 

liereditarv  tendency  to  ])hthisis,  came  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks  in  the  summer  of  1875.  For  ten  months  he 
liad  been  ill  with  well-marked  phthisical  symptoms. 
The  ujiper  third  of  the  right  lung  was  consolidated, 
with  circumscribed  liijuid  rales  iu  the  sui)ra-scapular 
fossa.  At  the  a]>ex  of  the  left  lung  there  was  ex- 
aggerated rude  respiration,  l)ut  no  rales.  He  remained 
four  months,  in  camp  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time.     As  he  improved  he  became  restless,  and  could 
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not  be  induced  to  longer  remain.  His  weiglit  was 
now  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds,  he  had 
gained  twelve  pounds,  and  had  no  cough.  After 
leaving  the  Adirondacks  he  went  South,  but  re- 
turned in  the  spring  in  a  most  enfeebled  condition ; 
weight  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  with 
pallid  countenance,  difficult  breathing,  and  so  weak 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  down  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time.  The  entire  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  on 
the  right  side  was  consolidated,  and  abimdant  rales 
were  heard  throughout  the  consolidated  jDortion.  The 
respirations  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  had  become 
markedl}^  bronchial  in  character.  lie  began  to  im- 
prove, and  by  the  first  of  December  had  regained  his 
appetite  and  strength.  Again  he  became  restless, 
left  the  Adirondacks,  went  to  Colorado  and  Califor- 
nia, was  twice  near  death,  and  in  earlv  smnmer  re- 
turned  to  the  xldirondacks  '•  in  extremis,"  with  a 
large  cavitv  in  his  ri";ht  luno-  and  commencino;  soft- 
ening  in  his  left  lung.  Having  thrown  away  his 
chances  for  recovery,  he  died  in  early  winter. 

A  series  of  mistakes  marked  the  course  of  this 
patient.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death  he  stated 
to  me  that  in  attempting  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
Philadelphia  physician,  who  recommended  a  warm 
climate,  and  that  of  his  Xew  York  medical  adviser, 
who  recommended  a  cold  climate,  he  had  made  the 
result  a  failure. 

As  we  review  his  histor^',  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  warranted  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
result  might  have  been  different  had  he  remained  in 
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tho  Adirondack  n-irifii  for  t\v<>  nr  llirce  years  snc- 
cec'diiiij:;  his  lirst  visit. 

Cask  X.— ^frs.  ]\r ,  aired  t\veiity-oi<,dit,  witli  no 

lieivditarv  tendeiicv  to  iilitliisis,  cdnsiilted  me  in  tlie 
fall  of  1S7<!.  Slie  liad  a*coiigli,  M-hieli  was  ])aroxysiiial 
in  cliaraeter,  with  little  expectoration.  For  several 
months  she  had  heeii  Id^int;  jlesh,  had  had  daily 
fever  and  ni^ht-swcats  ;  at  times  she  ]ia<l  siiit'ei-etl 
fi-om  severe  attacks  uf  dyspinea,  which  were  followed 
1)V  an  ex})Cctorati<in  winch  she  termed  "strinj^y."' 
J*livsical  examination  revealed  puhnonarv  consolida- 
tion  posteriorly  at  the  apex  of  the  rii^dit  luiiii;,  with 
shai*})  bronchial  rales  over  the  consolidation.  At  dif- 
ferent 2^oints  over  the  chest,  dry  and  moist  rales  were 
lieard,  and  I  made  the  diagnosis  of  prol)al)le  lihrous 
bronchitis,  with  pulmonary  consolidatitm  at  the  apex 
of  the  right  lung.  I  advise<l  her  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Asheville,  X.  C,  where  she  obtained  little,  if  any, 
relief.  Duriiig  the  Avinter  she  expectorated  a  num- 
ber of  well-formed  bronchial  casts.  On  her  return,  I 
found  her  more  feeble  than  when  I  first  saw  her,  and 
the  area  of  lung  consolidation  increased. 

Followinji  mv  advice,  in  June  she  went  int(»  the 
lake  region  of  the  Adirondacks,  remained  neai-ly  a 
year,  and  entirely  recovered  from  the  bronchitis  and 
pulmonary  consolidation. 

This  ease  was  one  of  well-marked  plastic  l)ronchi- 
tis,  with  circmnscribed  consolidation  at  the  apex  of 
the  right  lung.  AVhen  we  recall  the  fact  that  the 
niajoi-ity  of  cases  of  clii-oiiic  plastic  bronchitis  are 
followed  by  phthisis,  and  terminate  fatally,  the  com- 
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plete  recovery  reached  in  this  case  is  somewliat  sur- 
prising. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  case 
the  climate  of  the  Adirondacks  j^roduced  such  differ- 
ent results  from  that  of  Ashe^'i]le,  iST.  C. 

Case  XI. — Miss  F ,  aged  nineteen,  of  a  non- 
phthisical  family,  consulted  me  in  March,  1ST5, 
having  taken  cold  the  previous  January.  She  was 
rapidly  losing  flesh,  had  an  almost  constant  hacking 
cough,  night-sweats,  wdth  other  well-marked  phthisi- 
cal symptoms.  On  physical  examination,  I  found 
complete  consolidation  of  the  upper  third  of  the  right 
lung,  with  crackling  rales  posteriorly.  Evening  tem- 
perature 103°,  and  pulse  feeble.  She  had  lost  ten 
pounds  since  January,  and  was  easily  exhausted. 
Ten  days  after  I  flrst  saw  her  she  had  a  profuse 
hemorrhage ;  in  two  days  this  was  followed  by  a 
second.  She  was  so  reduced  in  strength  by  these 
hemorrhages,  and  her  general  symptoms  became  so 
assravated,  that  unless  soon  arrested  it  was  evident 
her  pulmonary  disease  Avould  progress  very  rapidly, 
and  soon  terminate  fatally  ;  I  feared  acute  phthisis. 

In  the  earl}^  part  of  April  she  went  to  Washington, 
was  carried  to  and  from  the  cars  ;  she  remained  six 
weeks,  with  very  little  improvement  in  her  condition, 
the  entire  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  having  now 
become  involved  in  the  pulmonary  consolidation. 
The  early  part  of  July  she  reached  the  Adirondacks. 
She  rapidly  began  to  improve,  and  when  I  examined 
her  the  following  October,  she  had  gained  twenty 
pounds  in  weight,  coughed  only  in  the  morning  after 
6 
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risiiii,',  ]i;ul  ii<>  fever,  and  liad  a  pulse  of  80.  Bron- 
eliial  l»reatliiiiij\vas  heai'd  J)(>^^tel•it»^ly  over  the  area  of 
tlic  ])uliiH>iiarv  e(»iii?()lidati(^ii,  while  quite  extensive 
|tlenritic  adliesions  and  thickening  could  be  detected 
ill  front.  She  spent  portions (jf  the  summer  and  fall 
months  in  the  Adirundacks  for  the  two  succeediTig 
years,  and  now  regards  liei'self  perfectly  well,  and  is 
so  regarded  hy  her  friends. 

The  pleuritic  changes  which  occurred  during  the 
active  progress  of  the  disease  alone  give  evidence  of 
her  former  j>uliiioiiary  disease.  AVhcn  this  patient  first 
went  to  the  Adirondacks,  not  only  did  her  disease  in- 
Yulve  a  large  amount  of  lung-tissue,  Lut  her  general 
condition  was  very  unpromising,  lier  stomach  was 
exceedingly  irritable,  and  her  emaciation  was  rapid 
and  her  aniemia  extreme. 

Cask  XII. — ]*>Irs.  P ,  aged  forty,  from  a  non- 
phthisical  family,  first  came  under  my  observation 
in  March,  In 7 7.  Since  18(39  she  had  sufiered  with 
phthisical  symptoms;  at  times  her  case  had  been  re- 
garded as  hopeless.  Physical  examination  revealed 
Jil)rous  induration  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  i-ight  lung, 
with  the  i)livsical  siirns  of  cavitv  under  the  riirht 
clavicle,  and  })leuritic  thickening  over  the  entire  lung. 
Pulse  lUO,  feeble,  and  easily  accelerated.  Temperatui-e 
1(11° ;  extreme  dyspntea  consequent  upon  exertion. 
She  had  night-sweats,  was  extremely  anivmic,  not 
markedly  emaciated,  but  her  weight  was  less  than 
A\hcn  in  liealth.  Cough  paroxysmal  and  violent,  with 
slate-colored  expectoi-ation  ;  her  a]i]iotite  was  ca])ric- 
ious,  and  her  disease  had  made  marked  progi-ess  since 
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tlie  early  part  of  January,  In  early  summer  slie  M'cnt 
to  tlie  lake  region,  where  she  remamed  until  fall.  In 
her  general  health  the  improvement  was  very  marked ; 
but  little  change  took  place  in  the  physical  signs. 
During  the  winter  there  was  little  change  in  her  con- 
dition. Early  the  following  summer  (summer  of 
1878)  she  went  to  the  Adirondacks  and  into  camp, 
where  she  remained  until  the  following  October. 
Kot  only  was  the  improvement  in  her  general  health 
very  marked,  but  her  cough  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  her  general  physical  condition  was  better 
than  it  had  been  since  the  commencement  of  her  dis- 
ease. The  fibrous  induration  remained  at  the  apex 
of  the  right  lung,  although  vesicular  breathing  could 
be  heard  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lung. 

When  I  first  examined  this  case  I  regarded  it  as 
one  of  fibrous  phthisis,  and  only  hoped  for  that  com- 
plete cicatricial  process  to  be  developed  which  renders 
the  diseased  lung-tissue  hiactive.  "While,  as  yet,  she 
has  not  reached  such  a  condition,  her  steady  improve- 
ment without  any  new  lung-tissue  becoming  involved, 
and  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  degenerative 
processes  have  been  developed  in  the  lung-tissue 
already  involved,  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  the  same 
climatic  influences  be  continued,  which  during  the 
])ast  two  years  have  produced  such  beneficial  results, 
at  length  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained. 

Case  XIII.— Mr.  S ,  aged  thirty-one,  with  a 

good  family  history ;  at  my  suggestion  went  to  the 
Adirondacks  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1870. 

He  first  consulted  me  in  the  fall  of  1875,  had  then 
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l)oen  ill  alxmt  oiu;  year;  had  wcll-inarkcd  plitlii.sical 
syiiiptoius.  Ik'  ]ia<l  j-eceivi'(l  a  most  unfavorable 
i)roiriio.si.s  from  iiic'dical  iiicii  in  this  couiitrv  and  in 
Kuropc.  \  physical  oxaniination  revealed  quite  ex- 
tensive consolidation  of  the  apex  of  the  right  hni<;, 
Avith  sharp  crackling  rales.  I  advised  him  to  spend 
the  M-inter  in  Asheville,  X.  C.  On  Ins  return  in  early 
summer,  I  found  that  althoui^h  his  ircneral  condition 
liad  somewhat  improved,  liis  pulmonary  disease  had 
inade  considerahlc  progress.  Soon  after  liis  arrival  in 
the  Adirondacks  lie  was  seized  with  an  acute  cvstitis, 
Avhich  iH-ostratcd  him  verv  mucli.  Althouirh  lie  re- 
niained  nearly  two  years  in  tlie  lake  region,  his  pul- 
monary disease  steadily,  hut  slowly,  progressed.  In 
the  spring  of  1ST8,  in  an  extremely  debilitated  con- 
dition, he  returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio. 

In  this  case,  the  disease  from  its  onset  steadilv  pro- 
gressed, and  the  diagnosis  of  tul)ercular  phthisis  which 
was  made  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  was  confirmed  bv 
his  subsequent  histoiy.  "While  he  was  in  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  although  at  times  he  seemed  to  lie  im- 
proving, the  periods  of  improvement  were  of  short 
dm-ation,  and  each  exacerbation  of  fever  left  him  in 
a  more  and  more  enfeebled  condition.  AVith  each 
exacerbation  of  fever,  new  areas  of  lunir-tissue  became 
involved.  At  the  time  he  left  for  his  home  in  Ohio, 
suspicious  bu])bling  somids  were  heard  over  the  oi-iu-i- 
nal  seat  of  liis  .disease,  and  his  respirations  were 
amphoi'ic  in  character. 

Cask   XIV. — 'Mr.    L ,  aged    twenty-two,  Avith 

well-marked  i)hthi.-ical   symptoms,   iiad  been  ill  six 
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months,  wlien,  in  the  summer  of  1ST7,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Adirondacks,  At  the  time  of 
liis  arrival  his  cough  was  constant,  his  expectoration 
was  of  a  greenish  color,  and  of  tenacious  consistency. 
He  was  rapidly  losing  flesh,  had  night-sweats,  and 
shortness  of  breath  upon  slight  exertion.  Physical 
examination  revealed  consolidation  at  the  apex  of  the 
right  lung,  with  fine  crackling  rales  in  the  supra-scap- 
uUir  fossa.  He  remained  about  one  year,  spending 
the  summer  and  early  fall  in  camp.  His  cough  dis- 
appeared, and  he  gained  fourteen  pounds  in  weight. 
Ten  months  after  Ids  arrival  no  abnormal  sound  could 
be  heard  in  his  lungs,  except  feeble  respiratory  mur- 
mur, and  pleuritic  creaking  at  the  end  of  a  full  in- 
spiration at  the  former  seat  of  the  pulmonary  con- 
solidation. He  has  continued  perfectly  well  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  now  studying  law.  This  was  a 
case  of  catarrhal  phthisis  in  its  flrst  stage,  in  which, 
like  the  previous  case  of  which  I  have  made  men- 
tion, the  recovery  fi-oni  the  pulmonary  disease  was 
rapid  and  complete. 

Case  XY.— Mrs.  G ,  of  a  non-phthisical  fam- 
ily, first  consulted  me  in  April,  1878.  She  had  suf- 
fered with  well-marked  phthisical  symptoms  for  six 
months,  the  residt  of  a  cold  contracted  the  previous 
summer,  while  she  was  in  a  debilitated  condition, 
which  had  been  followed  by  a  cough.  Physical  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  revealed  consolidation  of  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  right  lung,  with  circumsci'ibed 
moist  rales  under  the  right  clavicle  with  amphoric 
breathing.     She  was  very  feeble;  had  rapidly  lost 
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llosli  ;  liad  iiitrht-sweats,  loss  of  a]>petitc,  an  almost 
(•(•iistaiit  fou<;ii,  ail  altundaiit  expectoration,  with  oc- 
casional spittiniji;  of  blood,  and  dyspnoea  upon  sli<^lit 
exertion.  Temperature  iu  the  evening,  ll>3^ ;  pulse, 
110  to  \-20. 

She  went  into  the  lake  rcc^ion  of  the  Adirondacks 
ill  dune,  and  retm-ned  the  last  of  Septemher.  She 
made  little  or  no  imjirovemcnt  until  the  last  of  .Vii- 
gust ;  from  that  time  she  hegan  to  rapidly  improve, 
and  has  continued  to  gain  tlesh  to  the  present  time. 
She  now  weiirhs  thii'tv-eiijht  pounds  more  than  he- 
fore  she  went  to  the  Adirondacks,  and  coughs  only 
in  the  morniuf;.  Physical  examination  shows  vesic- 
ular  lireathing  over  the  seat  of  the  former  consolida- 
tion, except  postei-iorly,  where  the  hreathing  is  Ijron- 
chu-vesicular  in  chai'actei',  and  pleuritic  creakings  are 
Well  marked.     Xo  signs  of  cavity  can  be  detecteil. 

The  improvement  in  this  case  did  not  commence 
until  two  months  after  she  reached  the  Atlirondacks ; 
in  fact,  for  a  time  the  disease  seemed  to  he  progress- 
ing with  some  degree  of  rapidity.  During  this  time 
she  had  two  quite  ])rof  use  hemorrhages.  The  changes 
in  the  diseased  luni:;  were  so  extensive,  and  of  such  a 
nature,  that  I  did  not  hope  for  recovery.  The  in- 
crease in  weight  has  been  greater  and  more  rapid 
than  in  any  other  case  of  phthisis  which  has  come 
miller  my  obscrxation. 

Cask  XVI.— Mr.  R ,  aged  thirty,  of  a  phthisi- 
cal family,  began  t()  cough  in  the  winter  of  1S7(>. 
Two  months  after  he  began  to  couirh  he  had  a  hem- 
orrhaire.      Suoii   aftev    (he    hcmonhaiiX'    he  beiran  to 
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have  fever  and  to  lose  flesh.  He  first  consulted  me 
in  May,  1876.  He  then  presented  the  appearance  of 
one  in  advanced  phthisis.  He  was  emaciated,  had 
an  evening  temperature  of  102°  and  103°,  and  had 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  becoming  exhausted  from 
the  exertion  attending  the  ascent  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Phvsical  examination  revealed  extensive  consolida- 
tion of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  Distinct 
bronchial  respiration  could  be  heard  from  the  clavi- 
cle to  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  rib.  He  went 
into  the  Adirondack  region,  where  he  remained  a 
year.  On  his  return  to  !New  York  he  presented  the 
appearance  of  perfect  health.  He  had  no  cough,  and 
said  he  weighed  more,  and  felt  stronger  and  better 
than  he  had  for  years.  Physical  examination  re- 
vealed only  pleuritic  thickening  over  the  former  seat 
of  the  pidmonaiy  consolidation.  Xo  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  was  made  from  the  time  he  went 
into  the  Adirondack  region  in  early  winter  until  his 
retm-n  to  Xew  York,  one  vear  later.  He  stated  that 
his  improvement  commenced  about  three  weeks  after 
he  reached  the  Adirondacks,  and  that  every  day  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  he  spent  from  six  to  eight 
hours  out  of  doors. 

He  has  remained  in  New  York  until  the  present 
time,  and  has  had  no  return  of  his  phthisical  symp- 
toms. 

Case  XVII.— Mr.  A ,  aged  thirty-one,  with  a 

strong  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis,  had  his  first 
hemorrhage  in  February,  1877,  after  which  he  rap- 
idlv  lost  iiesh  and  strength,  and  in  June,  when  I  first 
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P;i\v  liiiii,  lie  was  cxtruinely  cinaciated  aiul  anaMiiic  ; 
hail  a  constant  liackiiiiji;  couijli,  with  nmco-punileiit 
t'.\])(.'t't<)i-ati<m,  and  fr(.'<]ueiit  slight  hemorrhages.  Tein- 
]H'ratui'c  ranged  from  li>0^  to  103°  ;  pulse  never  Le- 
Liw  I'M),  and  easily  accelerated.  Physical  exaniiiia- 
tion  reyealed  slight  consolidation  at  hoth  apices,  with 
moist,  hnhbling  rales  in  left  supra-scapular  fossa.  He 
went  into  the  Adirondacks  in  July,  and  remained 
nearly  a  year,  during  which  time  his  disease  slowl}', 
but  steadily,  progressed.  A  physical  examination  in 
July,  ISTS,  reyealed  a  cayity  at  the  apex  of  the  left 
lung,  with  infiltration  of  the  entire  left  lung.  I  ad- 
vised his  return  to  his  family. 

In  this  case  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  phthisis 
was  nuide  at  the  first  examinatioTi.  The  sul)sequent 
history  and  the  uninterrupted  pi-ogressof  the  disease 
fully  sustained  the  diagnosis  first  made. 

Cask  XYIIL— ^Irs.  () ,  aged  thirty-four,  with 

no  hereditary  ])redisposition  to  phthisis,  first  con- 
sulted me  in  ^lay,  ISTS.  She  had  coughed  for  six 
months,  had  repeatedly  had  hemorrhages.  She\vent 
South  during  the  winter  of  ISTT-TS,  where  she  did 
badly,  rapidly  losing  health  aiul  strength,  and  had 
afternoon  fever  and  night-sweats.  Pulse  102°  F., 
feeble  and  easily  accelerated.  Afternoon  temperature 
102°.  She  com])lained  of  dyspntra  on  slight  exer- 
tion, and  became  easily  fatigued,  was  aniemic,  had 
no  desire  for  food,  and  was  dyspeptic.  A  physical 
examination  reyealed  consoliilation  of  tln^  njiper  third 
of  the  h'ft  lung,  with  bronchial  rales  and  pleuritic 
adhesions  over  the  entire  left  side. 
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In  Jnlj  she  went  to  St.  Regis  Lake  (Adirondacks), 
where  she  remained  three  montlis.  Immediately  slie 
began  to  improve;  the  congli  became  less  and  less 
tronblesome,  her  appetite  retnrned,  and  she  soon 
gained  fonrteen  pounds  in  weight.  Bj  the  first  of 
September  her  pulse  and  temperature  were  normal, 
and  by  the  first  of  October  the  only  physical  evidences 
of  disease  were  slight  pulmonary  consolidation  un- 
der left  scapula,  and  pleuritic  creaking  in  left  infra- 
clavicular space.  She  has  continued  to  improve  since 
lier  return,  and  is  now  apparently  well. 

This  was  another  case  in  which  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued improvement  was  unexpected.  The  general 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  patient  when  first 
seen  by  m3  was  unpromising.  The  perseverance  or 
fixedness  of  purpose,  and  good  sense  of  the  patient, 
I  believe  had  very  much  to  do  with  her  marked  im- 
provement. She  remained  out  of  doors  nearly  the 
whole  of  every  day,  took  no  risks,  and  made  use  of 
everything  in  her  surroundings  which  would  aid  in 
briuging  about  the  desired  result. 

Case  XIX. — Mr.  M ,  aged  thirty-four,  con- 
sulted me  in  the  spring  of  1S77,  having  had  a  pul- 
monary hemorrhage.  For  the  previous  three  months 
he  had  been  rapidly  losing  flesh  and  strength,  had 
fever,  night-sweats,  and  was  extremely  anaimic.  He 
had  had  cough  with  expectoration  for  more  than  a 
year.  Phj^sical  examination  revealed  consolidation 
of  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  as  far  as  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  third  rib,  with  quite  extensive  pleuritic 
chano;es  and  nuirked  retraction  of  the  left  side  of  the 
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cliost.  lie  ]i:i(l  i'e]>c;itcd  liciuori-liaircs,  av.is  co)ifinc<l 
U>  liis  ritoiH  f<ir  suvonil  weeks,  and  it  was  the  latter 
]tart  of  June  liefore  lie  was  aide  to  tra\el.  Eai'ly  in 
.Iiilv  lie  started  for  the  .Vdiroiidacks.  lie  presented 
the  ajipearance  of  a  })ersoii  in  advanced  phthisis,  and 
physical  examination  at  this  time  detected  marked 
retraction  of  the  left  chest  and  bronchial  dilatation 
in  the  left  supra-scapnlar  space. 

Dnrinir  flnly  and  An^nst  his  improvement  was  very 
slii::ht,  an<l  it  was  the  latter  part  of  Anii-nst  before  he 
was  able  to  u'o  into  camj).  Jle  remained  al»ont  two 
months  in  camp,  dnring  which  time  he  i'eji:ained  his 
normal  weight,  his  strength  retnrned,  an<l  he  had 
great  physical  endnrancc.  J.ate  in  the  fall  he  re- 
turned to  ^'ew  ^'ork,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
one  in  health,  although  he  still  had  cough  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  ])]iysical  examination  showed  little 
change  in  the  consolidated  lung.  His  improvement 
continued  until  the  following  Marcli,  when  he  again 
grew  worse,  lost  liesh,  and  had  occasional  fever.  In 
May  he  had  another  slight  hemorrhage.  ^Vn  exam- 
ination of  his  chest  showed  an  increase  in  the  }>ul- 
monary  consolidation  since  the  previous  examination  ; 
pleuritic  adhesions  and  thickenings  were  detecteil 
over  the  whole  of  the  left  side,  witli  more  marked 
retraction  on  the  left  side.  He  again  went  to  the 
Adirondaeks,  and  remained  in  camp  the  givater  por- 
tion of  the  summer  and  fall.  lIi;  rapidly  j-egaincd 
llesh  aji<l  strength,  and  all  !iis  active  jihthisical  symp- 
toms again  disappeared,  excepting  morning  cough 
with  ex[)ectoi'ation.      Little  change  could  lie  detected 
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in  Ids  physical  signs.  Unquestionably  tliis  is  a  case  of 
fibrous  plitliisis,  and  altliougli  while  lie  remains  in 
the  Adirondacks  he  regains  his  flesh  and  strength, 
and  the  progress  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  arrested, 
yet  little  or  no  improvement  can  be  detected  in  the 
diseased  lung. 

Case  XX. — Miss  II had  her  first  pulmonary 

hemorrhage,  which  was  quite  profuse,  in  January, 
18T7.  Within  the  week  following  this  first  hemor- 
rhage she  had  frequent  hemorrhages,  averaging  more 
than  one  per  day.  During  the  preceding  year  her 
physical  and  mental  labor  had  been  miusually  taxing 
or  severe,  and  she  was  not  in  her  usual  health.  For 
several  months  she  liad  suffered  more  or  less  from 
nasal,  j)haryngeal,  and  bronchial  catarrh.  She  first 
consulted  me  in  June,  1877,  at  which  thne  she  pre- 
sented all  the  symptoms  of  well-developed  phthisis. 
Slie  had  constant  cough,  with  muco-purulent  expec- 
toration frequently  streaked  with  blood,  was  ema- 
ciated, had  fever,  night-sweats,  loss  of  appetite,  short- 
ness of  breath,  etc. 

A  physical  examination  revealed  consolidation  of 
left  lung  from  its  apex  down  to  the  fourth  rib,  with 
abundant  mucous  rales  over  the  left  scaj)ula.  In  the 
early  part  of  July  she  went  into  the  Adirondacks,  and 
into  camp.  On  her  return  from  the  region  in  Xo- 
vember,  I  found  her  much  improved  ;  she  couglied 
little,  had  no  fever,  had  gained  eight  pounds  in 
weight,  could  walk  long  distances  without  fatigue  or 
sliortness  of  breath.  Pliysical  examination  showed 
marked  diminution  ni  jndmonary  consolidation  in  the 
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li-ft  iiil'i-ii-t'laviciihir  spuc'c;  l)i-o)ichial  respiration  and 
mucous  lak'S  wi-rc  still  heard  over  left  scapula,     ^lio 
steadily  inipr.ived  until  tlie  middle  of  February,  when 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  iutlueii/.a,  from  the  effects 
of  which  she  did  not  entirely  recover,  and  June,  1.S78, 
found  her  in  a  worse  coiidition  thaji  she  was  in  June, 
isTT.      Following  the  intluenza,  a  pleurisy  was  estab- 
lished   over    the    whole    of    the   left   i)leura.      This 
fn-eatlv  increased  her  difficulty  of  respiration.     June 
11th  she  aii:ain  left  for  tlic  Adirondacks,  went  into 
camp  July  1st,  and  remained  in  camp  nntil  October 
Idth.    Durhig  the  summer  she  had  two  slight  hemor- 
rhages, but  she  steadily  regained  her  strength  and 
weight,  and  seldom  coughed.     A  physical  examina- 
tion, made  the  following  Xovend)er,  showed  entire 
absence  of  pulmonary  consolidation  atthea})exof  the 
left  lung,  and  the  only  I'emaining  physical  signs  of 
disease  were  pleuritic  adhesions  or  thickenings  over 
the  upper  third  of  the  lung,  with  localized  bronchial 
rales  in  the  left  supra-scapular  fossa.     Since  ]\'ovem- 
ber  her  improvement  has  been  steadily  progressive; 
she  has  the  ai)pearance  of  one  in  health,  yet  she  has 
slio-ht  cough  with   nuico-purulent  expectoration,  and 
physical  signs  of  disease  are  still  present. 

Tlie  statement  previously  made  in  regard  to  the 
pi-obable  effect  of  a  longer  stay  in  the  woods,  holds 
true  in  this  case. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  foregoing  case:',  gives  the 
I'oUowing  I'csults: 

( )f  the  twenty  jiersons  \\]\o  have  tested  the  thera- 
jH'Utical  power  of  the  climate  of  the  Adirondack  re- 
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gion,  bj  giving  it  an  extended  trial,  ten  have  recov- 
ered, six  have  been  improved,  two  have  not  been 
benefited,  and  two  have  died. 

The  ten  cases  of  recovery  were  those  of  catarrhal 
phthisis;  of  the  six  eases  in  which  improvement  took 
place,  fonr  were  those  of  catai-rhal  phthisis,  and  two 
were  cases  of  fibrous  phthisis.  The  two  cases  in 
which  no  benefit  was  received  from  a  stay  in  the 
region  were  cases  of  tnbercnlar  phthisis,  in  both  of 
which  the  disease  steadily  progressed,  and  at  no  time 
could  it  be  said  that  it  was  even  temporarily  arrested. 
In  both  cases  of  fibrous  phthisis,  extensive  retraction 
of  lung  had  taken  place,  with  bronchial  dilatation  and 
compensatory  emphysematous  developments.  Exer- 
cise could  not  be  taken,  for  very  sliglit  physical  ex- 
ertion brought  on  attacks  of  severe  and  frequent 
dyspnoea,  and  the  severe  attacks  of  coughing  inter- 
fered with  digestion  and  nutrition.  In  both  cases 
failure  of  the  right  heart  was  well  marked.  In  both 
the  improvement  manifested  itself  in  the  gaining  of 
flesh  and  strength,  rather  than  in  any  change  in  the 
lungs  which  could  be  appreciated  by  physical  exam- 
ination. I  believe  these  cases  would  have  done  bet- 
ter in  Colorado. 

Those  cases  of  catarrhal  phthisis  which  were  ini- 
proved,  but  not  cured,  were  those  in  which  the  pul- 
monary changes  were  extensive,  or  had  reached  the 
stage  of  excavation — cases  in  which  complete  recov- 
ery is  always  problematical. 

In  all  these  cases  the  improvement  did  not  com- 
mence immediately — not  until  some  time  after  the 
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individual  liad  taktMi  up  liis  i-csidence  in  the  region  ; 
;iiid  wliuii  it  did  coiiuueiice,  it  was  not  constantly 
]>rnoi-essive.  Eacli  case  had  a  long  histoiy  of  getting 
Letter  and  woi'se,  1)ut  each  advance  toward  recovery 
was  ]noi-e  marked  than  the  former.  AVhether  these 
cases  will  or  Mill  not  reach  complete  recovery,  is  a 
(jiiestion,  hut  1  am  certain  that  a  permanent  residence 
in  the  region  greatly  increases  the  prohahilities  of 
such  a  result,  from  the  fact  that  in  those  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  ohservation  a  temporary  ah- 
senco  from  this  retriou  has  been  followed  bv  such 
sad  ]-esults.  In  all  the  cases  of  catarrhal  phthisis 
■whi(h  have  reached  recovery,  either  the  pulmonary 
changes  were  not  extensive,  or  they  were  of  re- 
cent (»i-igin,  and  improvement  connnenced  soon  after 
reaching  the  Adirondachs.  The  results  obtained 
established  the  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  this  variety  of  phthisis,  if  they  have  not 
passed  the  lirst  stage,  or  stage  of  consolidation,  can 
recover. 

The  two  cases  that  terminated  fatallv  were  cases 
of  catari-hal  phthisis.  Although,  M"hen  they  came 
into  this  i-eii'ion,  their  lun<j;s  were  extensively  diseased, 
thev  were  nnich  beneiited  duriiii"-  their  stav,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  impatience  and  imprudence  had 
very  much  to  do  with  the  fatal  termination. 

]iesults  show  that  the  climate  of  this  region  is 
T)etter  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  ])hthisi3 
than  of  auv  other  varietv.  I  believe  librous  iihthisis 
d<)es  better  in  higher  altitudes — for  instance,  in 
Colorado. 
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Mj  experience  leads  me  to  believe  tliat  climate 
lias  little  beneficial  effect  upon  tubercular  phthisis. 

For  some  time  I  have  believed — in  fact  I  became 
convinced  soon  after  I  began  to  study  carefully  the 
effect  of  cfimate  upon  phthisical  invalids — that  a 
larger  proportion  of  such  were  benefited  or  cured  in 
a  cold  than  in  a  warm  climate. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  have  spent  a  winter, 
or  more  than  one  winter,  in  the  Adirondacks  is,  that 
improvement  was  far  more  rapid  during  the  winter 
than  during  the  summer  months ;  and  I  have  found, 
by  physical  examination  of  the  lungs,  that  the  arrest 
in  the  morbid  processes  and  the  establishment  of  the 
curative  processes  was  more  marked  during  the  win- 
ter than  during  the  summer  months. 

I  shall  have  accomplished  my  purpose,  if  by  this 
hastily  prepared  paper  I  shall  have  awakened  in  my 
professional  brethren  the  spirit  of  investigation  as 
regards  this  extensive  health-restoring  region,  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  own  State,  which  we  have  been 
passing  by,  while  we  have  sent  phthisical  invalids 
far  from  home  and  friends  to  regions  far  less  re- 
storative. 


()ilaptp:ii  a. 
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Ix  (Icalinir  M'ith  the  matter  of  expense,  a?;  connected 
M'itli  the  wilderness  experiment,  it  lias  Leen  thought 
advisahle  to  put  the  iidormation  under  a  separate 
headiuii",  instead  of  scattering  it  over  the  pages  of 
this  little  volume. 

The  cost  of  auy  undertaking  of  this  sort  will,  of 
course,  depend  largely  on  the  tastes  and  circmnstances 
of  the  invalid.  To  the  foi-tunate  few  whom  fate  has 
in  some  measure  compensated  for  the  loss  of  health 
hy  hestowing  large  fortunes  upon  tlicin,  this  chapter 
will  l)e  of  little  moment.  They  may  omit  it  alto- 
gether in  deciding  upon  the  trip.  To  that  intinitely 
larger  numher,  howe\-er,  who  nnist  consult  their 
])urses  before  carrying  v)ut  any  ])lan,  even  where  that 
])lau  may  involve  the  (piestion  of  life  or  death,  the 
money  iteui  assumes  no  insignificant  proportions. 
^Vnd  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to  hear  the  hurdeu 
of  actual  povei'ty  with  that  of  wasting  disease — those 
who  have  heretofore  looked  npon  a  journey  to  the 
estahlished  health-resorts  as  among  the  hitter  impos- 
sibilities which  pc)verty  imposes — for  tliose  it  will  l>e 
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a  gracious   dutj  to  point  tlie  way  to   this  new   El 
Dorado  whose  gold  is  life. 

As  a  convenient  starting-point  in  the  calculations 
which  are  to  follow,  we  will  snppose  the  health-seeker 
to  have  reached  the  most  important  gateway  of  the 
upper  wilderness — Plattsbnrg.  Tlie  fare  from  that 
town  to  the  St.  Regis  Lake  House  by  the  present 
route  is  $4:.50.  Eacli  passenger  is  allowed  one  trunk 
by  the  stage,  and  will  be  charged  an  extra  $2  for 
each  additional  trunk.  Diimer  at  the  lialf-way  liouse, 
seventy -live  cents. 

TliG  established  price  for  board  at  "  Paul ''  Smith's 
is  83.50  per  day.  Unlike  any  other  liouse  of  its 
character  of  which  the  writer  has  any  knowledge,  no 
deduction  from  the  per-diem  rates  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  a  prolonged  stay.  The  guest  pays  $2.50  if 
he  remains  a  day,  and  at  precisely  the  same  rate  if 
he  remains  four  months. 

Guides  consider  their  services  worth  $2.50  per  day 
and  their  board.  The  hotel  sets  a  separate  table  for 
their  accommodation,  at  which  meals  are  served  for 
twenty -five  cents  each.  When  engaged  in  the  work 
of  guiding  proper,  the  men  fairly  earn  all  they  get. 
AVhen  employed  regularly  in  the  permanent  camp 
of  an  invalid,  it  must  be  confessed  that  §17.50  a 
week,  with  board  included,  is  a  rate  of  Avages  for  un- 
skilled labor  out  of  all  keeping  with  existing  values. 
The  men  themselves  understand  this  fact,  and  where 
one  can  be  found  willing  to  attend  an  invalid,  he 
may  generally  be  hired  for  $1  a  day.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  imxierstood  that  the  place  is  to  be  permanent 
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for  tlie  season,  provided,  t)f  course,  the  man  proves 
satisfactory. 

Where  it  is  ])ossii)le,  it  is  hest  to  hire  a  i,niide 
m1i(»  owns  a  ])oat.  (Jthei'wise  one  may  be  rented 
IVoni  tiie  liotel  at  fifty  cents  a  dav.  AVlien  new, 
these  l^oats  cost  from  S-tO  to  ST5.  A  good  second- 
liand  one  may  often  be  bought  in  the  autumn  as 
low  as  sl5. 

A  good  canvas  tent,  ten  Ijy  twelve  feet,  can  be  pur- 
chased ill  Xew  York  for  about  ^35.  Thismiij-ht  not 
include  poles  and  stakes,  but  as  it  costs  much  more 
tlian  their  value  to  transport  these,  they  are  better 
left  behind.  A  covering  or  fly  for  the  tent  may  be 
made  of  heavy  cotton  cloth,  Avhich  serves  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  canvas. 

For  the  ordinary  labor  required  in  preparing  a  per- 
manent canq:>,  $1  a  day,  M'itli  the  man's  board,  is  a 
fair  allowance.  A  good  stronii;  woman  for  kitchen 
work  ought  to  be  found  for  s3  a  M^eek.  Boys  (if 
anv  can  be  found  small  enou<2;h  or  vouni^;  cnoui::h  not 
to  regard  themselves  as  guides)  may  be  employed  for 
fifty  cents  a  day.  JSo  other  kind  of  labor  need  be 
considered,  as  there  are  no  regular  mechanics  or 
artisans  in  the  reirion. 

In  the  necessary  furniture  of  a  camp,  a  very  small 
outlay  will  meet  the  requirements,  if  the  items  of 
stoves  an<l  beds  be  excepted.  For  the  former,  a  good 
Cook-stove  may  sometimes  be  hired  from  the  year- 
round  iidiabitants,  the  user  paying  two  or  three  dol- 
lars f/)r  the  season.  This  is  the  most  economical  way. 
A    tent-stove   of  sheet-iron  costs,   perhaps,  '^^j,    with 
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something  more  for  the  pipe.  A  good  bed  is  the 
most  expensive  necessity  of  the  sick  man's  camp. 
The  hotel  fm-nislies  hlankets  for  ronghing  it,  hut  it 
will  not  he  well  to  depend  on  this  source  for  a  com- 
fortable and  civilized  bed.  Those  who  set  out  with 
an  eye  to  economy  cannot  do  better  than  bring  their 
bed  with  them — that  is,  a  good  mattress,  pillows  and 
blankets,  with  enough  of  the  last  to  meet  the  colder 
nights  safely. 

The  staple  articles  of  food  are  sold,  as  a  rule,  at  a 
considerable  advance  on  the  Xew  York  market  prices, 
but  to  this  statement  exception  must  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  eggs,  butter,  and  milk.  The  very  best  of 
butter  was  supplied  us  at  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  The  highest  price  for  eggs  was  twenty  cents 
per  dozen.  Rich,  creamy  milk  could  be  had  for  five 
cents  a  quart.  Spring  lambs  can  be  bought  for 
from  S2  to  $3,  which  reduces  the  price  of  delicious 
chops,  roasts,  and  stews,  to  something  under  ten  cents 
per  pound.  Beef  sells  at  the  hotel  for  twenty  cents 
a  pound — but  Adirondack  beef  would  be  dear  at 
twenty  pounds  for  a  cent.  Allison  brings  from  ten 
to  twelve  cents  a  pound.  Chickens  are  plentiful  at 
twenty-five  cents  apiece.  Trout,  in  their  season,  if 
sold  at  all,  may  be  had  for  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  a 
pound.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  camper-out  may 
count  on  all  the  trout  lie  cares  for  without  money 
and  without  price.  Flour,  meal,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
canned  fruits,  and  ^^egetables — all  these  are  sold  in 
the  supply  store  at  the  hotel,  and  although  the  prices 
ranf-e  hi2;h,  the  qualitv  of  the  articles  is  superior.  If 
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flic  ])eniinnc'ncv  <»f  tlic  camp  is  (letiintoly  fixed  upon, 
it  will  lie  Avell  to  })urclia.so  stores  in  coiisideraliie 
(piantitii's,  thus  i-cflnciny;  tlicir  cost,  as  well  as  the  hi- 
Itor  (if  t'onveviiig  them  to  camp.  In  r>loomiiifi:(lale 
tlicre  is  an  excellent  sn])ply  store,  where  the  jn'ices 
rule  cousiderahly  lower  than  in  tlic  hotel.  To  the 
})niprietor  of  this  store,  ]\[r.  Isaac  Chesley,  all  orders 
for  ]>r(ivisi(ins  may  he  intrusted,  Avith  the  certainty  of 
ixettini;'  what  von  want,  and  o-cttino;  it  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Va-  no  meaiis  an  nnimportant  item  of  expense  to 
those  who  mahe  anv  r)rolonii:ed  stav  in  the  woods,  is 
the  cost  attending-  the  transportation  of  articles  from 
the  enter  M'orld.  The  express  charges  of  the  stage 
lines  would  seem  preposterously  high  anywhere  save 
in  the  hackwoods.  Even  lierc  thev  are  nnich  hiu'her 
than  they  should  he,  and,  Avhat  is  worse,  they  seem 
to  he  fixed  bv  no  regular  schedule,  hut  whollv  at  the 
option  of  the  driver.  Tins  lack  of  nniformitv  leads 
to  no  little  amioyance.  Often  we  found  that  the  cost 
of  an  article  was  more  than  doul)led  hy  the  express 
charges  from  Plattshurg  to  the  hotel ;  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  leaving  fortv  cents  to  get  a  ten-cent  tack- 
hannner  brought  in  from  Ansable  Forks,  reminds 
one  of  the  pnrchasing  power  of  Confederate  money 
in  IsCii.  The  invalid  who  depends  on  friends  at 
home  to  send  him  dainties  and  medicines  nnist  be 
interested  in  this  matter  of  express  chai-ges.  "Wher- 
ever jiracticablc,  it  is  well  to  nse  the  mail  for  the 
transmission  of  small  packages  not  excluded  by  the 
postal  rules. 
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From  tlie  foregoing  outline  of  expenses  we  may 
formulate  some  exact  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of 
camping-out  in  tlie  Adirondacks.  Let  us  seek  first 
the  minimum  outlay  required  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  patient,  we  will  assume,  is  poor — so  poor  that 
ev^ery  dime,  as  well  as  dollar,  must  he  counted.  Sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  mechanic,  with  a  thrifty,  compe- 
tent, hard-working  wife.  Suppose  him  to  have  been 
told  by  a  trustworthy  physician  that  his  one  chance 
of  recovery  lies  in  giving  the  wilderness  cure  a  trial ; 
that  this  chance  is  so  large  as  to  amount  almost  to  a 
certainty,  but  that  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  it 
he  must  inevitably  die  in  a  short  time.  To  such  a 
man,  living,  we  will  say,  in  Kew  York  or  Boston  or 
Philadelphia,  Florida  would  be  a  mockery,  Santa 
Barbara  a  dream ;  but  the  wilderness  invites  him, 
offers  him  all  the  benefits  which  can  accrue  to  any- 
body, and  presents  no  exorbitant  bill  for  working  its 
marvellous  cure.  In  the  estimate  that  follows,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  camp  shall  consist  of  a  good  tent 
and  one  bark  building ;  that  the  invalid's  wife  shall 
do  the  domestic  work  of  the  camp,  as  she  has  always 
done  of  the  home  ;  tliat  there  shall  be  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  food  and  iu  greater  variety  than  the 
poor  of  our  cities  can  afford ;  and  that,  finally,  all 
the  essential  conditions  of  the  wilderness  cure  shall 
be  fulfilled  as  pei'fectly  as  if  tlK3  patient  were  a  ricli 
man.     Here  are  the  fiajures : 
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^riiiiiinmi  Coxt  (if  a  ('(inq^fin'  Tiro  J\rs(>ni<,  tn  he 
Occujncd  Four  jMojUIis. 

Canvas  tent, S25  00 

.r.ai'k  iHiildinLj,    ....  lO  00 

( ';uiip  C'(]uipiiieiit8,  .  .  .     15  00 

Food    and    all    necessary  expenses, 

per  week,  SO,  .  .  .        lo2  00 


8152  0(.> 


In  the  aliovo,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  cost  of 
reacliiiii;'  the  Avildeniess  nor  of  iho  medicines  which 
mav  he  re(|uired  :  neither  is  tliere  any  maririn  for 
those  delicacies  wliich  tlie  invaliil  is  apt  to  crave; 
l)nt,  nevertheless,  the  estimate  is  sntHciently  liheral 
fo)"  tlu!  makimc  "f  the  experiment  under  sudi  condi- 
tions as  ha\e  already  hcLMi  explained.  IJather  than 
not  try  the  Adirondack  cni-e  at  all,  let  the  man  with 
8150  and  a  j^ood  wife  come  alon^'. 

Let  ns  pass  next  to  an  estimate  of  the  expenses 
M'hich  will  he  incurred  hy  those  persons  Avho  are 
neither  rich  nor  poor — who  seek  to  econonuzt>,  l)ut 
arc  not  dri\en  to  the  stern  necessities  whicli  })inclung 
poNcrty  demands.  Here  the  comforts  of  camp  life 
will  be  considerahly  increased,  and  not  a  few  luxuries 
may  he  counted  upon.  The  camji  itself  may  include 
a  first  class  tent  and  three  or  four  hark  huildimrs;  it 
can  emj)loy  the  steady  services  of  a  competent  man, 
who  will  pi-o.  ide  his  own  hoat  an<l  attend  to  all  the 
ordinarv   laimr:    ii  t-;in    liu'ni.-h   a    lahle   uoo<l  enoUL;,h 
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for  anybody  ;  and,  in  short,  it  can  be  made  home-like 
and  attractive,  as  an  invalid's  camp  should  be.  The 
figures  will,  I  think,  in  every  instance,  be  found  large 
enough  to  allow  of  some  little  surplus,  and  the  total 
will  be  more  apt  to  fall  below  the  estimate  than  to 
rise  above  it.     The  schedule  stands  thus : 

3Iediu7ti   Cost   of  a  Camjp  for  Two  Persons^  with 
Guide,  f 07'  Four  Months. 

Canvas  tent,  ..... 
Building  camp,  .         .         .        . 
Equipments,  .... 

Eood  and    all  necessary  expenses, 

per  week,  $9, 
Guide  for  season,  .... 

$418  00 

It  should  be  I'emembered  that  in  fitting  up  a  camp 
in  the  manner  supposed  in  the  table  above,  the 
health-seeker  will  have  not  a  little  to  show  at  the  end 
of  tlie  season  in  the  line  of  equipments.  If  he  de- 
cides to  remain  through  a  second  or  third  summer, 
comparatively  little  money  will  need  to  be  added  to 
the  original  outlay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  al)lo 
to  go  out  of  the  woods  at  the  end  of  his  first  season, 
ho  can  easily  dispose  of  all  his  camp  adjuncts  at  a 
fair  price. 

Although  anything  like  a  precise  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  ituyht  be  spent  in  tliis  Avil- 
derness  experiment  would  be  as  impossible  to  make 
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as  it  would  to  dctenniiic  the  .sum  Siiil)<ad  miglit 
liave  spent  in  those  years  \vliieh  iuterveiie<l  between 
liis  rasli  demand  for  tlie  I'oc's  v.'j:<^  and  his  happy 
deatli,  iievertlieless,  an  ap})i"<».\iniati()n  to  the  ])ossil»lu 
extravagance  of  life  in  the  woods  may  properly  be 
added.     And  here  it  is : 

JftWiJ/ium  Cost  of  a  Cawj)  for  Ttco  Pcj-som,  and 
Guides,  for  Foar  Months. 

Canvas  tents,        ....  %\m  00 

Ijuilding  camp,  .         .         .         250  00 

Eipiipnients,         ....     250  00 
AVagcs,  live  men  and  one  woman 

(all  "  guides ''),      .         .         .      1.200  00 

Ilunning  expenses,        .         .         .     5(h;)  00 

82,8(10  00 

llei'o,  of  cinu'so,  the  "nuixinnnu"  is  that  of  the 
pr(il)al)]e,  not  by  any  means  of  the  possible.  The 
Count  (d'  ^fonte  Christo  might  fashion  his  tent  of 
camel'sduiir,  and  tloor  his  bai'k  cal)ins  with  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  He  might  spend  as  nuicli  money  in  the 
woods  as  in  Paris;  but  he  would  not  recover  his 
health  any  the  (piickerfor  that.  The  maximum  esti- 
mate presumes  exti-avagance,  but  it  does  not  exceed 
the  actual  outlay  which  has  been  made  by  campers- 
(.)ut  in  the  Adii'ondaclvS. 

So  much  for  the  cost  of  one  part  of  the  Avilderuess 
o\]>eriment.  For  the  other — the  winter  residence — 
it  m,i\'  easilv  be  shown  that  the  cost  of  lixiuL;'  is  con- 
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siderably  less  than  at  the  long-established  health  re- 
sorts ;  while  to  the  person  willing  to  economize,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  materially  reduce  the  amoimt 
nsually  expended  by  health-seekers. 

In  Saranac  Lake,  superior  accommodation  may 
be  had  for  §20  a  week  for  two  persons.  The  smaller 
houses  fix  their  prices  at  from  $14  to  $16  per  weeic 
for  two.  In  Bloomingdale,  fair  board  can  be  ob- 
tained anywhere  from  $12  to  $20  per  week,  while  in 
the  farm-houses  scattered  over  the  country,  the  win- 
ter sojom-ner  may  find  a  home  for  the  price — little 
or  much — he  is  able  to  pay.  His  OAvn  experience  in 
this  matter  was  so  pleasant,  that  it  may  naturally 
prejudice  the  writer  in  favor  of  f ami-house  board  ; 
but  others,  less  fortunate  iu  the  selection  of  a  place, 
might  find  it  wearisome. 

But  the  winter  may  be  passed  m  the  woods  at  a 
much  smaller  outlay  than  boarding  in  any  way  ne- 
cessitates. Let  us  take  up  our  mechanic  again,  who, 
with  the  .coming  of  the  keen  Xovember  days,  finds 
the  promise  of  recovery  already  half -fulfilled.  What- 
ever sacrifice  a  continued  stay  may  caU  for,  he  must 
not  think  of  leaving  the  woods  now.  All  liis  prog- 
ress will  come  to  naught  if  he  refuses  to  give  nature 
time  to  work  out  lier  miracles  in  her  own  way.  Six 
or  seven  months  longer  and  he  may  go  back  with  a 
twenty  years'  lease  of  life.  It  is  worth  some  pinch- 
ing to  get  a  grip  on  a  lease  of  that  sort.  So  the  man 
who  is  absolutely  poor  puts  the  thoughts  of  board 
out  of  his  mind,  rents  a  small  house  a  mile  perhaps 
from  his  camp,  fiu'uishes  it  with  the  equipments  of 
7 
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the  latter,  and  such  additional  articles  as  he  can  make 
M'ith  Ills  own  hands,  and  is  prepared  to  brave  tlie 
■winter  in  couifurt  and  independence.  A  house  Avith 
enongh  room  to  decently  accommodate  two,  or  even 
four  persons,  can  Ijc  rented  for  '^2  a  month.  It  is  a 
backwoods  house  to  be  sure,  most  likely  of  logs,  but 
still  inhabitable — a  i)alace  to  the  tenement  prisons  of 
Kew  York.  It  is  lacking  all  modern  nuisances.  The 
atmosphere  within  it  may  be  kept  almost  as  pure  and 
fresh  as  that  outside.  An  abundance  of  wood  for 
fuel  to  keep  two  stoves  roaring  through  tlie  cold  sea- 
son can  be  bought  for  !^10,  or  for  something  less  than 
a  dollar  a  cord.  Here,  then,  are  the  two  important 
items  of  shelter  and  fuel  provided  for  at  a  total  out- 
lav  of  s24  for  the  full  seven  months.  In  the  matter 
of  food,  a  plain,  nourishing,  abundant  diet  can  be 
furnished  for  two  persons  at  an  expense  of  $J:  a  week. 
This  would  allow  of  good  bread  and  butter,  mutton, 
beef,  sausages,  ham,  fish,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  tm-- 
nips,  cabbages,  milk,  all  in  generous  quantities,  and 
with  now  and  then  some  dainty  from  the  outer-world 
market.  Allow  twentv-five  cents  a  week  for  lii!;ht, 
another  twenty -five  for  a  good  daily  newspaper,  and 
fil'ty  for  the  heathen — or  tobacco.  This  gives  us  a 
total,  with  the  house-rent  and  fuel,  of  something  over 
$6  a  week  for  all  ordinary  household  expenditures! 

Where,  the  country  over,  can  the  mechanic  and 
his  wife  live  fxu"  less  than  that  ? 

If  it  shall  seem  to  the  general  reader  that  this 
matter  of  cost  has  been  entered  into  with  too  great 
minuteness  of  detail,  let  it  charitably  be  remembered 
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that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  the  question 
which  must  determine  the  invalid's  course.  We 
should  not  all  be  rich,  even  if  the  bricks  which  pave 
Boston  were  turned  suddenly  to  gold.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  bricks,  but  we  could  not  all  get  to  Bos- 
ton. So  when  Hope  points  the  way  to  the  weary 
victim  of  wasting  disease,  but  points  alwaj's  and  only 
to  those  distant  heights  he  can  never  mount,  what 
a  solace  is  it  to  know  that  others  more  lucky  have 
found  the  treasure  he  coveted,  but  could  not  seek  ? 
Here,  in  the  vast  wilderness,  that  treasure  may  be 
searched  for  anew.  And  this  little  book  will  have 
fulfilled  its  modest  mission  if  it  carries  aught  of  aid, 
or  cheer,  or  comfort  to  the  sick. 
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Although  nearly  everything  necessary  for  the 
building  and  equipping  of  a  camp  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  pages,  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  a  convenience  to  the  reader  if  the  essential  ar- 
ticles are  grouped  together  under  a  single  heading. 
First,  then,  for  the 

JSTecessities. 

1  cook-stove. 

1  tent-stove,  with  at  least  four  lengths  of  pipe. 

1  tea-kettle. 

1  iron  pot,  for  boiling. 

1  broiler,  for  meat. 

1  baking-pan. 

1  frying-pan. 

1  coifee-pot. 

Heavy  stone-ware  crockery,  number  of  pieces  to  be 
determined  by  number  of  persons. 

6  tin  pails,  from  two  to  sixteen  quarts  in  size. 

Knives  and  forks,  spoons,  and  carving-knife  and 
fork. 
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C  tin  Clips. 

(!  tin  bi'cad-pans  of  different  sizes. 

2  niai-ket-l>askets. 

4  candlesticks. 

1  lantern. 

1  liatelict. 

1  axe. 

1  lianiiiicr. 

1  hand-sav\'. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  and  stores,  the 
amount  to  be  expended  avIII,  as  has  already  been  in- 
timated, depend  largely  upon  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  camper-out.  The  subjoined  tables  may  serve  to 
convey  an  approximate  idea  of  Avhat  will  be  needed. 

A  MlNIMlM   EsrrMATE. 

Flour,  1  bag. 

(Sugar,  20  pounds. 

Yeast,  or  yeast  cakes. 

liaking-powder. 

Salt,  pepjier,  etc. 

Potatoes. 

Salt  p<^rk. 

Tea  and  coffee. 

Indian-meal. 

fjeans. 

Candles — kerosene,  or  both. 

J\[atches — a  goodly  supply. 

Crackers. 
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To  the  above  list,  if  one  cares  to  give  himself  a 
little  larger  variety  of  food  and  some  additional  com- 
forts, may  be  added  the  following,  which  we  will  call 

A  Moderate  Estdiate. 

All  that  is  contained  under  the  minimmn  estimate. 
1  dozen  canned  tomatoes. 
1  dozen  canned  corn. 
1  dozen  canned  fruit  to  suit  the  taste. 
Ham. 

1  dozen  chickens  (to  be  bought  alive  and  kept  in 
camp). 

^  dozen  boxes  sardines. 
Pressed  corn-beef. 
Cheese. 
Dried  beef. 
Lager-beer.* 


^D^ 


To  those  who  may  desire  a  still  more  varied  menu, 
here  is  a  list  which  may  be  helpful  in  makhig  out 
the  schedule  of  stores. 

A  Luxurious  Esteviate. 
All  that  is  contained  under  the  preceding  heads. 
Canned  lobster,  salmon,  shrimps,  etc. 
Clam-chowder,  pickled  oysters,  chow-chow,  etc. 


*  So  many  consumptive  patients  take  lager-beer  regularly, 
under  advice  of  their  physicians,  that  it  is  regarded  almost  a  ne- 
cessity in  their  diet.  The  writer  found  it  a  great  saving  to  buy 
his  lager  by  the  keg  in  Plattsburg  and  bottle  it  in  camp.  It  kept 
excellently  buried  in  the  sand.  Empty  bottles  can  be  had  at  the 
hotel. 
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Canned  sonps,  tnrtlc,  cliickcn,  beef,  etc. 

Potted  meats. 

Canned  frnits  and  vegetables  to  suit  taste. 

Olives,  pickles  and  relishes  to  taste. 

AVine. 

"With  regard  to  milk,  butter,  and  eggs,  these,  as 
has  been  heretofore  suggested,  may  best  be  procured 
of  the  nearest  fariner. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  provisions  to  bo  taken  into 
camp,  the  invalid  nnist,  of  course,  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion. If  there  be  but  two  in  the  party  with  the 
guide,  enough  of  the  staple  articles  to  last  a  fort- 
night M'ill  do  to  begin  with.  After  a  little  experience 
it  mav  be  advantageous  to  I)uv  on  a  larirer  scale. 

I  have  already  sought  to  point  out  what  is  and 
what  is  not  necessary  in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel. 
All  advice  on  this  may  be  epitomi;ced  in  a  siuii'le 
sentence  : — Take  as  little  as  you  can  consistent  with 
comfort,  and  let  that  little  be  all  available.  Plenty 
of  woollen  and  flannel,  either  for  man  or  woman,  is 
the  golden  rule. 

The  reader  has  fully  discovered  that  this  little  vol- 
ume is  not  a  sportsman's  book ;  but  as  many  a 
patient  maybe  strong  enough  to  aunise  himself  with 
gini  and  rod,  I  append  the  following 

Sporting  Outfit. 
One  rifle  (a  shotgun  is  of  no  use,  except  for  par- 
triilge-hunting,  and  a  ritle  answers  equally  well  even 
for  tliat). 
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Ammunition,  a  moderate  supply.     You  can  refill 
your  cartridge-box  any  time  at  the  liotel. 

One  fly-rod.     If  you  clioose  you  can  buy  it  in  the 
wilderness;  or,  if  you  are  a  beginner,  you  may  save' 
some  considerable  loss  by  learning  to  cast  a  fly  with 
a  tamarack  pole,  which  can  be  cut  anywhere.  i 

One  landing-net. 

An  assortment  of  flies. 

With  regard  to  these  last,  I  cannot  do  better  than 

quote  the  advice  of  the  ilev.  Mr.  Mm-ray,  who  ouglit 

to  be  an  authority  on  trout-fishing.     He  says:  "Take 

of  hackles  six  each,  of  black,  red,  and  brown.     Let 

the  flies  be  made  on  hooks  from  Xos.  3  to  1,  Lim- 

y*  erick  size.     In  addition  to  the  hackles,  take  six  Caii- 

if  ada  flies,  six  green  drakes,  six  red  ibis,  six  small  sal- 

^"•^  mon  flies,  and,  if  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  six  English 

bluejay  and  six  gray  drake." 

The  cost  of  the  above  fishing  outfit  ought  not  to 
exceed  §25. 
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